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BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 18, 1952 
Program of Advanced Study 


To Prepare for Supervision, 
Teaching and Administration 


July 23, 1952 to July 29, 1953 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for February 1952 


The Use of Reassurance in Psychotherapy 
. : Louise D. Laing 
A Follow-up Study of Adolescent Girls Treated for 
Hysteria Eleanor Clark 
Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1951 


Research Newsnotes 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE AND 
THREE MONTH POST-GRADUATE COURSE 


NEWS RELEASE 
CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE: 


The Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in New 
York City, Inc. will again sponsor this year a two week 
Cerebral Palsy Institute, to be given from January 21 
through February 1, 1952. Tuition for the course will be 
$25. Qualified physicians, physical, occupational, and 
speech therapists, nurses, social service, rehabilitation and 
guidance workers, teachers, and psychologists are eligible. 
The Intitute will include seminars, field trips, clinical 
demonstrations, and lectures. 


This year, emphasis will be placed upon the medical, 
socio-psychological aspects of mental subnormalities of the 
cerebral palsied and on recent contributions of psycho- 
metrics to this field. 


THREE MONTH POST-GRADUATE COURSE: 


Following the Institute, and starting on February 4, 
1952, the Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in New 
York City, Inc., in cooperation with the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University, will offer a 
three month post-graduate cerebral palsy course for quali- 
fied physicians, occupational, and physical therapists. 


Didactic lectures on the medical and socio-psychological 
aspects, together with multi-professional seminars, will be 
given once a week. Four full days a week will be spent, 
on a rotating internship basis, in the various diagnostic 
and treatment clinics in and about Greater New York. | 


A professional statement of completion will be granted 
by Columbia University upon satisfactory completion of 
the three month course. 


_ Tuition for the three month course is $250., and may 
include, if desired, the Institute. 


NOTE: A limited number of scholarships are available. 


Full information and applicaticn blanks can be obtained from 
Miss Marguerite Abbott, Executive Director, The Coordinating 
Council for Cerebral Palsy in New York City, Inc., 270 Park | 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Social Intergroup Work 
Social Work Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program on 
the doctorate level will begin September 1952. 


For further information write to School of Social Work, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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Where Did the Money 
Come From? 


t en- 


The money came almos 


om people willing to 


tirely fr 
in the 


invest their savings 
telephone business. 


‘4000000 
Added Every Day to 


Serve the Nation 


as made an average additional 


000,000 every working day in 
improve tele- 


The Bell System h 
investment of $4, 
the last six years 
phone service. 


to expand and 


why Did They Invest 
Their Money ? 


They put their money to the 
service of the public only be- 
cause they felt the public would 
allow them a fair return on if. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


How Can Continuing 
Demands Be Met? 
the telephone 


Id and attract 
invest- 


With a fair profit 
company can ho 
people's savings for 
ment in the business. 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 


DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education. train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub 
lic and private institutions for retarded. $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research aud field service. Library. Me 
chanical appliances for the blind. Wilham 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett. 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 


TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917); 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Honorary Secretary. Activities: The Com 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
relief and social welfare services on a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
projects in Austria, China, Frauce, Germany, 
India, Israel, Ttaly, Japan, Pakistan; refu- 
gee aid in the United States and abroad; 
race relations, including a job opportunities 
program and a_ visiting lectureship; eco- 
nomic relations, including an industrial re- 
lations seminar and youth projects of in- 
terneships in industry and cooperatives; 
international relations, including institutes of 
international relations for high school age 
and adults in communities on the United 
States and seminars for foreign and Ameri- 
can students in the United States, Europe 
apd Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne- 
ahips, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico aud Europe, and Itstitutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc 
tional institutions. ' 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service. 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,727 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in- 
cluding Home Service) ; the National Blood 
Program; International Activities; Disaster 
Services; Nursing Services; Food and Nu- 
trition Service; Safety Services; Service 
Groups; Junior Red Cross; and College 
Activities. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING. 


Professional leadership for discussion groups 
in family life education. Counseling by psy- 
chiatric social workers. Pamphlet list free. 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, 


ASSOCIATION FOR PSYCHIATRIC 


TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS: 
Research-Therapy Forum, Dr. Melitta 
Schmideberg, Chairman. 20 East 84th Street, 
New York City. Non-profit. Free or low- 
fee treatment. Psychiatric treatment of 
adult and juvenile offenders. Monthly forum 
meetings. Workshop meetings in social 
treatment of offenders for social workers. 
Talogmation, call Jack Sokol—Wadsworth 
6- . 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—ll, 12 and 13; Explor- 
ing—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. John M. 
Schiff, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief 
Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, YM: Co ANS Wa M, Hi: Avis: etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Recreation 
Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Open House 
Recreation Center, 1766 Lexington Avenue; 
Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 49 Street; 
Tot-Lot. 110 East 110 Street: Camp Sebago, 
Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda in the 
Palisade-Interstate Park, 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 E. 48 St., New 
York 17, N, Y. Founded 1910 by progres- 
sive educators, “to perpetuate the spiritual 
ideals of the home and to stimulate and 
aid in the formation of habits making for 
health and character.”’ Girls, 7 to 18, of 
all races and religions, participate in ac- 
tivities related to the Seven Crafts: Home, 
Outdoors, Creative Arts, Frontiers, Busi- 
ness, Sports and Games, and Citizenship. 
President, Mrs. Richard.W. Blalock; Na- 
tional Director, Miss Martha F. Allen. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches. fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 
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DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS NATION- 


AL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES: 


OF CHRIST IN U.S.A.—297 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. The inter-denominational 
home mission body of 22 denominations. 
Executive Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, 
Rev. I. George Nace. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Murray 
Hill 2-2505, ext. 35. President: Mrs. Roy F. 
Layton. Founded in 1912 to help girls be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 17 prepare, with 
volunteer adult leadership, for their re- 
sponsibilities in the home and as active 
citizens in the community and in the world. 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer activities in 
eleven program fields covering international 
friendship, outdoor life, homemaking, the 
arts, and future vocations. 


_ 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, I) 
To aid in improving municipal administra 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2° 
Public Management, monthly journal or 
local government, (3) Management Informa 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 
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LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob 
‘ems of democracy in industry through ite 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
Hast 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


SE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 


121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 
Byron B. Burnes, President; Robert M 
Greenmun, Secretary-Jreasurer. r Organize 
1880. Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of. the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, he Silent Worker, $3.50 
year. Lists achievements of deat in ludus- 
try, Education, Sports, and Religion. Sec- 
tion for Parents of Deaf Children. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOL- 


ISM, INC., Z Kast 103rd_ Street, New 
York 29, N. Y. A nou-profit organization 
established in 1944, to aid in the education 
of the public in matters pertaining to al- 
coholism. It does not take sides in the Wet- 
Dry controversy. It provides speakers te 
interested groups and distributes factual um 
biased literature. It organizes citizen s com 
mittees in communities throughout the cour 
try, and spousors aud guides these loca) 
committees in programs of education and 
action in their conimunities, designeé to 
meet this great medical and soctal problem. 
Through these local affiliates 1! promotes 
and establishes facilities for the rehabilita- 
tion of the aleoholic. It promotes prevention 
of alcoholism ‘hrongh education and reha- 
bilitation. 


——— T_T 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Lester B. Granger, President. ‘The 
N. C. S. W. is an association of individual 
and organization members to promote and 
share in discussion of the problems and 
methods of social work and related fields. 
It holds annual meetings and publishes Pro- 
ceedings and selected papers. Any inter- 
ested person or organization may join. Dues 
for individuals start at $4.00, for organiza- 
tions at $15.00. Dues of $7.50 or more 
bring full benefits, including free Proceed- 
ings. 79th Annual Meeting, 1952, Chicago, 


ONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
MEN. i819 Broadway, New York 23, 
. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel. President. 
FLETY S{X YEARS SERVICE 406 
FAITH AND HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCTAL WEI FARE— Mental hygiene pro- 
gtam: Cuuncil houses and clubs. nurseries; 
clinics: camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped: = scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation of a nome tor un- 
attached gir's and young women in Paris; 
echolarshty grarts at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
rutcition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
retur: to work in their own countries. 
EI-UCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contempotary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups under National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through iocal Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—I[mmi- 
gration aid, port ard dock work. naturaliza- 
tion aid, Americanization classes, location 
of relatives, SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United Stares—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 85,000 Sensor members. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 


FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way. New York 5, N. Y. A _ non-profit 
organization pledged to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysi¢ 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 
Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay ful) 
costs unaided, regardless of age. race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis and 
finances the professional training of scien- 
tific and medical personnel. It maintains a 
year-round program of public information 
and education about the disease. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 


THE SURVEY 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 
RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 10 
‘ East 40th Street, New York 16. Organ- 
ized 1945 to provide a nonprofit retirement 
program for health and welfare agencies to 
supplement Social Security. More than 
2300 organizations and agencies covering 
> 25,000 workers, use the facilities of this 
Retirement Association. The Plan provides 
transferability between member organiza- 

¥ tions. Write for information. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sporte 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
tecreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell 8B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D, C., is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


pesca a eee Bae PEAT” 
THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., phone MUrrayhill 5-9720-9721. Activities: 

11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. —Collects iniormation about correctional in- 
Davis E. Geiger, President; Lawrence J. stitutions and works to improve correctional 


_ NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
- 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a better housed America, 


Linck, Executive Director. The Society 


methods and standards. Aids released pris- 


: promoting slum clearance, public low-rent ERchuEh ake. 3 2 ; 
. : : gh its 2000 state and local member oners in their problems of readjustment by 
% ee esl am aie ota ana and _acusite units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- eecuring employment and giving such other 
= or Lag i ee ese Th Be: EE A cational, recreational, vocational and employ- assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
Socy a pe agency for ii ousIng at wal ment services to all types of handicapped MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
foe to i or, Be ee » TeNgious, Sahii wel- persons, adjusting its services to each com- num, Dir, of Vocational Placement. 
4 are, educational, minority and public in- munity and the programs of other agencies. 
¢ i aiag ee ok eel aa Ae newsletter, Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
eae aaa Annual Mceuns Lee f Sart oer 5 ade ak by professional ee loan 
Pe ‘Aon Seri eats Pate rd . , 4 rary. Financed by. annual sale of | aster THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
- Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a Ww 28+h Vork 10No MOA 
5 magazine for parents of handicapped chil- est 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 4 
é dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. nationwide religion-social welfare organi- 
NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
‘ INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, ane Moud Balinese Poach aS es spy 
> 4 ¥ as : ~ itual and waried physical needs o ¢ un- 
z TIS to ie Ont Bureau, established in | NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA. adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
philanthropy national. and international TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
és Bidiltn Uadyise contuibutors in. their giving. York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- and departments in most major American 
Some 600 different philanthropic agencies rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs hf 
4 are inquired about annually. The Bureau in- for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
4 vestigates agencies and reports whether tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
eight essential standards as to reliability and Ciations in every state. American Review of 
y effectiveness are met. Bureau members who pabewulees Peon seetnal, $10.00 2 year; 
x are eligible for its confidential reports in- an oathly Bulletin, house organ, iree. ° j 5 
7 clude individuals, corporations, a sortie _ This DIRECTORY fy iba in 
Xx commerce, some 1300 community chests an THE SURVEY twelve times a 
© Seapets god 56 fowndauons: Publishes 0° | NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, voluntary 
: are - “Lait . ¥ service agency organize in by aLS e- ear. 
i thropy, peniee and See nee sletters signed primarily to promote equal economic y 
“4 to members. Inquiries welcomed. opportunity and better race relations. Oper- 
« ates nationally through branches in 59 cities Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 
é MMGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU and 30 states. Conducts Ay iain and com- Fc f +i 
Py munity surveys as basis for its services. H 4 1 mation 
F 7 W. 16th St, NOY. 11, N. Y. Wa 9-6200. Specializes. in securing full use of Negro per ira ee ofa i ‘ 
; braham Stone, -D., Director. manpower in public and private employment. iS] art- 
* Daily 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Publishes special bulletins on interracial contact the A vertising ep 
i Saturday 9 A.M. to Noon. and community problems. Provides fellow- ment 
f Wednesday & Thursday eve., 5 to 8 P.M. ships in Social Work. Solicits contributions g 
ed Services—Contraception, Infertility, Pre- and gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 
‘3 marital and Marital Consultation. N. Y. ‘WAtkins 4-0505. 
el La a ee al te PNM FEN TS Ne et SE RUa Soe Ei a NS ee 
: nati d for 1 Last Call! 
Nomination for Survey Award for 1952... Last Call: 
_ This year the Survey Award, established in memory of Edward Persons nominated for the Award in previous years and not 
_ TT. Devine, will be given to an American who is active in Ge chosen may be nominated again. 
_ welfare field ime ee ve F igmsirep cane setae . Poe All nominations must be filed on the form below, with two 
ee COmeentnse® £0 ZOCIBE WOEk Willen fhe Past i Site attached sheets as requested. Additional forms will be supplied 
Such a contribution might be an original, creative achievement in Ber Res haere atoCoimmnieen onireatest 
administration or reorganization; a new agency or service, or an y, 
unusual piece of community organization, effective locally and All nominations must be received by the committee on or be- 
applicable to other places; a completed piece of research; leader- fore FEBRUARY 1, 1952. The Award will be made at the 1952 
ship in social action; development or refinement of professional National Conference of Social Work in May. 
techniques; significant international service; the successful inter- 


pretation of social, work to the community; leadership in the prac- 


tical improvement of zace relations. 


Name of nominee: 


Past positions: 


New York 3. 


Address: The Survey Award Committee, 112 East 19 Street, 


Present position and address: 


Social work or community activities outside of official position: 


Any significant publications: 


Outstanding contribution to social work prompting nomination: 


Why the nominator believes this merits national recognition: (State very briefly on an attached sheet ) 


(State in 200 words or less on an attached sheet.) 


_ Signed: Address: 

? 3) 
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Another View of “Police and Children” 


To tue Epiror: As a teacher of police ad- 
ministration with a special interest in 
crime and delinquency prevention, I should 
like to give a rather oblique answer to 
some of the questions raised by Gunnar 
Dybwad in his review of Alfred J. Kahn’s 
“Police and Children.” [See The Survey, 
December 1951, page 537.] 

The question of the treatment of juve- 
nile offenders is so big as to dwarf the pro- 
fessional interests of any one group or pro- 
fession represented and to evoke the best 
efforts of all. It can be solved, if at all, 
only through an interdisciplinary approach 
so well exemplified by the Midcentury 
White House Conference. The issues tax 
the best efforts of all persons and groups 
concerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of children and youth—and which of 
us does that exclude? 

First, a word for the role of the police. 
To borrow a concept from O. W. Wilson, 
police are responsible for 24-hour, day-in, 
day-out, prevention and control of crime 
and delinquency as their primary function. 

It is true that new insight into individual 
and group behavior and the influence of 
environment have increased the possibility 
of effective preventive and corrective action. 
But these tools should be put into the hands 
of police trained in their use, not reserved 
to agencies and individuals more remote 
from front line conflict with crime. 


To this basic responsibility of the police 
for the prevention of crime and delinquency 
must be added the concept of police work 
as a profession. The police art is a combi- 
nation of technical knowledge with psycho- 
logical and social skills at the performance 
level and a high degree of professionaal 
knowledge and administrative skill at the 
supervisory level. This is not to say that 
the police should be expected to treat be- 
havior problems, but rather that they 
should be able to refer them to proper 
sources of treatment. 

The police role in delinquency control 
and prevention is basically one of identifica- 
tion of crime hazards and delinquency, and 
of referral to appropriate agencies rather 
than of expert diagnosis and treatment. 
All police officers should have at least a 
minimum of training in the proper han- 
dling of juveniles. Specially trained officers 
should man the division charged with re- 
sponsibility for youth problems. The lat- 
ter’s training should include not only psy- 
chology and sociology but police skills as 
well. 

Alfred Kahn’s_ excellent 
analysis has given some sound points of 
departure for further study by all profes- 
sions dealing with delinquent youth. 
Associate Professor Rosert H. Scorr 
Police Administration 
Michigan State College 
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The Measures We Take 


To THe Eprror: Howard W. Hintz’s review 
of the “Conduct of Life’ by Lewis Mum- 
ford, aptly captioned “Toward the Re- 
newal of Man,” [November] is penetrat- 
ing and rewarding. ... 

However, Mr. Hintz raises one point 
which, in my opinion, neither reviewer nor 
author answers adequately: “What specific 
and practical measures do we take here and 
now to effect this inner transformation in 
the hearts and minds of millions of in- 
dividuals?” 

Mr. Mumford, according to Mr. Hintz, 
without committing himself to a “magic 
formula, for the simple reason that there is 
none” suggests that “we may well be reach- 
ing one of those periods in human history 
when Clark Maxwell’s doctrine of ‘Singu- 
lar Points’ may come into play, and a few 
sparks may ignite an entire forest.” 

By coincidence, I have a letter in the 


current [November] issue of Wilson 
Library Bulletin, captioned “Thought Ex- 
change.” The burden of it is: “Each 
4 


~ thought-provoking book sparks thoughts. 


. .. ‘Thought exchange’ is the crucible of 
thought.” 

I also had a letter in the Survey Graphic, 
June 1948, in which I referred to Jane 
Addams’ plea: “I also longed for the com- 
fort of a definite social creed, which should 
afford at one and the same time an ex- 
planation of the social chaos and the logi- 
cal step towards its better ordering.” 

There is the answer to “What specific 
and practical measures do we take, . . .?” 
St. Louis, Missouri Puirie WEIss 


Taxes, Taxes 


To tHe Eprror: In your October issue, 
Dorothea Simmons writes from the West 
Indies advocating the theories of Henry 
George. She says: “Under the Henry 
George system . . . all landowners . . 

would be secure in the possession of their 
land as long as they paid their taxes, but 
their taxes would be equivalent to ground 


rent and there would be no tax on the 
DOuse-w sn oie 
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Anyone who keeps his taxes paid under — 


the present system is sure of the possession 


of his property. What this lady overlooks 


is the fact that taxes must be paid, and — 
whether they are charged against part or 


all of one’s property makes no difference 


when the owner is unable to pay them. — 
If my house is assessed at $5,000 and my — 


land at $1,000 and the levy is 40 mills, I 
will have to pay a $240 tax. But if the 
house is removed from taxation, it will take 


a levy six times as great to raise the needed 


money to support the government, or a tax 
of 240 mills on the lot worth $1,000. The 
alternative is to increase the assessed value 
of the lot to $6,000. 
Miam1, Florida GERALDINE FOURNIER 


Wanted: Information 


To THE Epiror: Survey readers can help to 
produce a book that can do a big job for 
them. 

Under the general editorship and chair- 
manship of Clyde Murray, a small com- 
mittee is developing the manuscript for a 
book to be entitled, “The Practice of Com- 
munity Group Work.’ This will deal 
with experiments which show community 
adaptations and applications of the group 
work method... . 

This is an invitation to all readers of 
The Survey to give some brief informa- 
tion to the committee about any such ex- 
periments that may have come to their at- 
tention and which the committee should 
consider for this book. All information and 


suggestions should be sent to Clyde E, 


Murray, director of Union Settlement, 237 
East 104 Street, New York 29. 
Association Press JaMes RIETMULDER 
New York City 


From an Author 


To THE Eprror: It may interest you to 
know that I have been getting mail almost 
daily about the article [“Trailer Camp 
Slums,” October]. Most of it strikes a 
grateful, or at least an appreciative note. 
A few, with the usual snap judgment of 
the average person, were under the im- 
pression that I considered every trailer 
camp a slum. I have managed to write a 
personal letter to each correspondent, pro 
OFrsCORs 2% 

One middle-aged couple, who were about 
to sell their lovely home to take up resi- 
dence in a trailer camp, write me they 
changed their minds after reading my 
article, and that they feel they will owe 
me a debt of gratitude the rest of their 
lives! ALEXANDER C. WELLINGTON 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Among Ourselves 


ON the eve of 1952, The Survey once 
again wishes all its readers a happy New 
Year. Behind the old, hopeful words is a 
clear realization of the abundance of un- 
solved problems that lie ahead for every 
living man, woman, and child. As we send 
forth our greeting, we are deeply aware of 
the misery and want which depress more 
than half the people of the world, of the 
totalitarian chains shackling millions, of 
the slaughter of man by man which in 
Korea involves our own husbands, sons, 
and brothers, of the very real threat that 
civilization may disappear in a burst of 
uranium or hydrogen atoms. 

But we know, too, the other side of the 
picture — that against the forces of evil 
there always have stood the forces of good, 
that the very restlessness which shakes an- 
cient foundations is itself a sign of man’s 
belief in himself and his insistence on help- 
ing shape his own destiny. We share Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s conviction that “man will 
prevail . . . because he has a soul, a spirit 
capable of compassion, sacrifice and en- 
durance.” 

In the last analysis, each man must 
‘create his own happiness by substituting 
love for hate, faith for fear within his own 
heart. And so, thinking on these things, 
we of The Survey wish our readers and 
friends, ourselves, and the whole world— 


. Happy New Year! 


‘ kk * 

“A REAL BENEFACTOR of humanity” 
was the way Dr. Einar Lofstedt of the 
Swedish Academy of Sciences hailed Dr. 
‘Max Theiler at the dinner given by the 
Nobel Foundation in Stockholm on De- 
cember 10, honoring the 1951 prizewinners. 
(See “He Fought Yellow Fever—and Won 
a Nobel Prize,” by Hillier Krieghbaum, De- 
cember Survey.) Of the six who received 
their prizes in Stockholm this year, three 
were Americans, one English, one Irish, 
and one Swedish. Leon Jouhax, the French 
labor leader, received the 1951 Nobel Peace 
Prize from the Norwegian Storting (parlia- 
ment) in accordance with the terms of the 
donor’s will. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, which recently 
has been the focus of attack in various 
parts of the country, as two articles in this 
‘issue point out, (see pages 7 and 21) was 
‘one of the main subjects of discussion at 
the seventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, held in 
New York City on December 3 and 4. Fea- 
tured speaker at the luncheon meeting was 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, U. S. Administrator 
‘of Social Security, who said that only 3.8 
percent of the population was now receiv- 
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ing some form of public assistance as 
against 11.5 percent in 1940. Increases in 
the aid to dependent children category, 
chief target of the attacks because of the 
number of illegitimate children on the 
rolls, have not kept pace with the rise of 
incidence of illegitimacy in the country as 
a whole, he stated. Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
former director of the WAVES, was elected 
president of the Assembly. 


ROBERT B. IRWIN, one of the nation’s 
foremost leaders in work for the blind, 
died on December 12, at Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, at the age of 68. Dr. Irwin, who 
had himself been blind since the age of 


five, had been executive director of the 
American Foundation for the Blind from 
1929 to 1949, when he became executive of 
the American Foundation for the Overseas 
Blind, a post from which he retired a year 
ago. 

Throughout his career he had been an 
exponent of special educational facilities 
and vocational rehabilitation for the blind 
within the public school system, and had 
taken a leading part in the development 
of the “talking books” and of an improved 
method of using braille. At the time of 
his death he was writing a history of work 
for the blind, sponsored by the Guggen- 
heim Foundation. 
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“SAY — GIMME A HAND" 


The People’s Unfinished Business 


Here are some of the major decisions that confront Congress and the 


American voter in a year of unprecedented peril and opportunity. 


ELIZABETH WICKENDEN 


N 1946, a CONFERENCE ON UNFINISHED BusINEss IN SocraL 

Legislation was held in Washington by a group of 
social workers, union leaders, and others eager to see the 
reluctant 80th Congress get on with the job of social ad- 
vance necessarily interrupted by World War Il. Now 
that the nation’s vast productive capacity could be recon- 
verted once again to improving the lot of its people, they 
reasoned, the great beginnings made during the depres- 
sion years in social security, housing, health, agriculture, 
and related fields could be carried forward under bipar- 
tisan sponsorship. But alas for the high hopes of .a 
past era! Today, as the 82nd Congress returns for the 
second half of its session, not only is most of the “busi- 
ness” discussed at the 1946 conference still unfinished but 
there is a host of new social pressures on families and 
communities for which relief is anxiously sought. 

More serious yet is the atmosphere of political tension 
in which social programs, once thought to be firmly 
woven into the social fabric, are challenged to such a de- 
gree that their very survival appears in doubt. Thus the 
82nd Congress returns not only to an overwhelming array 
of unresolved social problems but also to a fundamental 
philosophical and political decision as to how much re- 
sponsibility the federal government is going to take in 
their solution. 

At this close range, it is perhaps impossible to assess 
the changes which these intervening five years have 
wrought in our minds and social structure. Though 1946 
was a year that spelled disappointment to many hopes and 
expectations long deferred, it was nevertheless a year 
when postwar optimisms still bloomed, unblighted by the 
consuming fear of a new conflict. People still thought in 
terms of an economy which would permit swords to be 
beaten into plowshares and a social philosophy in which 
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—For ten years the Washington representative 
of the American Public Welfare Association, 
Miss Wickenden earlier was on the staffs of 
several federal agencies. She now makes her 


home in New York City. 


food for the spirit as well as the body could once again 
take precedence over guns. But in 1952, committed re- 
luctantly to the grim decision that our military potential 
must be marshaled in resistance to aggressive communism, 
we face a national budget in which $60,000,000,000, or 18 
percent of our total national output, will be devoted to 
purposes of national security. We are living in what the 
phrase-coiners like to call a “garrison state,” and the “wel- 
fare state,” once so overloaded with conflicting hope and 
threat, seems all but forgotten in the resultant confusion. 


Bea NECESSITY TO TURN, SO SOON AGAIN, OUR NATIONAL 
energies to military goals seems to have had a profoundly 
discouraging effect on those normally vigorous and crusad- 
ing elements which serve to spearhead the advance of 
social progress. The depressing effect on our political 
life is everywhere in evidence. How to restore hope, 
vigor, and perspective to humanity’s crusade in behalf of 
a better life for all its individual members is the great 
challenge to American democracy in 1952. We have al- 
ready taken up the gauntlet flung at our democratic in- 
stitutions from the other world of communism. How 
now to deal with this discouragement which arises from 
within? Certainly not by grieving for hopes which proved 
so fragile and unproductive. The reality of worldwide con- 
flict cannot be ignored by those who seek, within the 
democratic framework we are struggling to safeguard, a 
better human life here and now. Their evaluation of 
their problem and their tactics must be cast in this setting; 
their effort must take this reality into partnership. 

The first reality to be faced is not encouraging. For 
it is a hard fact that the initial impact of military mo- 
bilization has created a political crisis for federal social 
programs. ‘This crisis involves their very capacity to sur- 
vive within the defense economy. Security requirements 
now place such heavy continuing demands upon the 
federal treasury that, for the first time, extremists of both 
parties who never accepted the role of the federal govern- 
ment in the field of human welfare find effective ammuni- 
tion for their position. Many members of Congress who 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
LEGISLATION CAN WAIT 


for years have supported social programs now find them- 
selves questioning the ability of the federal government 
to continue to finance them. To watch a social crusader 
like Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois leading the drive 
to reduce Children’s Bureau appropriations this past ses- 
sion was heartbreaking to those who have fought long 
and hard for the work of the Bureau, including undoubt- 
edly the conscientious senator himself. 

Others who would never vote for the outright repeal 
of such a popular program as, for example, old age as- 
sistance, nevertheless will support Senator Byrd in his 
effort for cuts in the budget which include a reduction of 
one billion dollars annually in assistance—for all practi- 
cal purposes eliminating the federal government from the 
field. Similarly, public housing barely escaped complete 
extinction this past session through the withholding of 
appropriations. This close shave deserves prayerful study 
as warning of the still unresolved conflict ahead. 

The problem of dissociating fiscal considerations from 
the basic policy question of whether the federal govern- 
ment is to continue and to expand its programs in behalf 
of individual welfare will never be resolved until the peo- 
ple of this country come to grips with the question of 
how they wish to finance past wars and recent and future 
national security. Advocates of social legislation must 
take the lead in this unpopular task if they wish to safe- 
guard gains, let alone make further progress. It is utterly 
futile for them to pass judgment on the floundering in- 
decision of Congress so long as the electorate back home 
refuses to face the economic realities of the day. 

National security is a social benefit which must be 
bought and paid for like any other commodity and it 
comes very high. The cost of paying off past indebted- 
ness (largely war-incurred), fulfilling our commitments 
to the veterans, aiding our allies abroad, and providing 
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security is a staggeringly heavy charge against the cur-- 


¥ 


rent productive output of the nation but it must be met — 


before we slice the remaining segment of national income 
pie between personal income and social expenditure. These 
are commitments which have been made under our 
democratic process. Whether we meet the cost through 
taxation against our current income, through borrowing 
against future production, or through the depreciation of 
the dollar in a galloping inflation (the most regressive 
form of taxation yet devised by man), it must be carried 
on the backs of all of us. Until people realize that it is the 
cost of national security that imposes this staggering bur- 
den and face up to meeting it with courage, reason, and 


equity they will be easily confused by those who offer — 


social programs as the scapegoats. 


| ORTUNATELY, PRODUCTION IS AT AN ALL-TIME HIGH, WITH — 


anticipated national income for 1952 in excess of $350,000,- 
000,000. National impoverishment is not our compelling 
problem as it is in so many parts of the world. We are 
not driven to the bitter decisions of nations whose re- 
sources do not sustain their populations, let alone provide 
a surplus for social gains. We can still afford to assure 
education to our children, health care to those who need 
it, security to those individuals not in a position to earn 


their own livelihood, decent housing and environment to - 


all, if we decide that we want to spend in that way all 
or part of the income remaining after national security 
requirements are met. But even though expanding pro- 
duction helps ease the civilian pinch in a defense economy, 
the fact cannot be ignored that civilian consumption, in- 
cluding benefits received under social auspices as well as 
those purchased from individual income, is currently in 
competition with the demands of national security. Hard 
political decisions must be made affecting the economy of 
the country and hence the living standards of us all. Ques- 
tions of social policy, including the future of welfare pro- 
grams, must be settled in the light of these decisions. 

Specifically, the nation must decide how much of its 
productive capacity is committed to past and present 
security purposes, how much it wishes to devote to the 
expansion of its productive capacity, and how much it 
wishes to consume. With respect to this last item, it 
must further decide how much should be expended by 
individual families in the form of usable personal incomes 
and how much on social benefits, including the running 
of government, supported by taxation. Since defense com- 
mitments already have been made, the really difficult de- 
cisions lie now not between, say, a new cruiser and a new 
school but rather between the school and the extra dol- 
lars that go into the pleasurable expenditures of private 
individuals. 

Once these basic decisions have been made a whole series 
of secondary decisions must follow: how to impose the tax 
burden fairly and without adversely affecting the produc- 
tive capacity itself; how to maintain a stable relationship 
between income, prices, and the goods available; how to 


divide the functions delegated to government among our — 


multi-layered system. | 
The last adds a particular element of confusion in the 
social welfare field. Until relatively recent times, responsi- 
bility for such services as health, welfare, and education, 
closely affecting the individual, was borne entirely by the 


states and their political subdivisions. This fact has made 


. 
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it easy for critics to advocate the removal of the federal 
government from these fields without making a direct 
attack on the need for their continuance. The argument 
runs: having aided the states through the depression, giv- 
ing them the impetus to launch many needed services, the 
federal government, with its huge national debt and vir- 
tually limitless military and international responsibilities, 
should now turn back full responsibility in these fields to 
the states. 

‘This argument, however appealing to an unhappy Con- 

gress confronted with the impossible task of trying to bal- 
ance the federal budget of a nation still unwilling to pay 
the defense piper, is quite unrealistic. There is no evi- 
dence of a lessening of economic and social pressures 
which originally brought the federal government into the 
welfare field. If anything, the emphasis on a long time 
defense program intensifies the role of the federal govern- 
ment in the total economy and speeds up the forces con- 
tributing to economic centralization and social mobility. 
_ State revenue problems are aggravated by Washington’s 
increasing tax demands, while the tax handicaps imposed 
by a nationwide industrial system on the agricultural and 
extractive states remain a powerful political factor. There 
is no practical value in wasting vain regrets on the 
agrarian decentralization envisioned by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. ‘Today’s problem is to safeguard the immutable 
social values so brilliantly formulated by Jefferson in an 
economy and a world scene utterly beyond his imagina- 
tion. 
_ The writer is one of the majority of Americans passion- 
ately devoted to the principle of decentralized administra- 
tion in these service fields. It is not simply a question of 
assuring the responsiveness of the programs to human 
needs, but also the importance to social progress of diversi- 
fication, experimentation, and variety. This principle can 
be served through the federal grant-in-aid system, which 
extends equalizing financial assistance to state-conceived 
and state-administered programs. Through this device 
it is possible to assure the financial basis for at least mini- 
mum standards of service to all Americans, without im- 
posing the strait jacket of uniformity and centralized 
control. 


iT DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 
over the past two decades has safeguarded the function of 
state governments in a period when they might have 
foundered under popular pressure for federal benefits. For 
example, those who decry the cost or principles of the 
present grants-in-aid to states for old age assistance should 
not overlook the still potent political appeal of the Town- 
send Plan under which federal benefits, currently calcu- 
lated at $175 a month, would be paid to all persons over 
sixty. Are we to retain and expand the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem of cooperation between the three levels of our govern- 
ment, leave the whole job to the states and localities, or 
let the federal government ultimately take over by de- 
fault? This is a basic decision. 

It is probably utopian to dream that a vigorous democ- 
racy, with widespread popular participation, could ap- 
proach the decisions outlined in this article in an orderly 
and logical fashion. Democracy necessarily proceeds to 
some extent by trial and error, reacting to pressures, an¢ 
adjusting gradually to the exigencies of the time. But it 
is not too much to ask that political leadership which 
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seeks popular support should arrive at decisions on these 
questions and present them to the electorate. Further, the 
government should make available facts and figures on 
which such questions can be formulated and resolved. 
Above all, we who advocate a social philosophy and spe- 
cific programs to carry it out should speak from the solid 
ground of such decisions. 


ee. I AM OF THE OPINION OUR EXPANDING PRO- 
ductive capacity can support both military mobilization 
and growing social benefits 7f we are willing to spend for 
them an increasing proportion of our personal income in 
the form of taxes. I believe the federal government is 
going to have to continue and to increase its financial 
support for welfare activities, recognizing the creative role 
of states and localities in their development and adminis- 
tration. And I believe that the American people will not 
now turn their backs on the decision to share a part of 
the benefits of their great productive genius through 
governmental social programs. It is true that as a free peo- 
ple they could return to the days of educating their chil- 
dren themselves, bearing individually the risks of un- 
employment, old age, and widowhood, living in slums un- 
til an entrepreneur found it profitable to build decent 
housing, leaving the miracles of modern medicine to 


those with cash in the pocket to buy them, and generally 


drawing into their own shells. But this seems unlikely, 
given our national temperament, common sense, and the 
realities of modern life. 

Assuming that current confusions are dissipated in a 
renewal of hope and a return of economic thinking not 
hobbled by symbols, archaic concepts, and political distor- 
tion, what specific social legislation remains unfinished 
business for the second lap of the 82nd Congress? 

In all consistency, we must consider the first item of 
social business the setting of our financial house in order 
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through new and better tax legislation. The Reyenue 
Act of 1951, which the President reluctantly permitted to 
become law, was not only inadequate to the need but a 
hodgepodge of compromise. It is not easy to translate the 
crusading ardor that fights to secure benefits for people 
into an equal enthusiasm for taking money from people 
in the form of taxes. But unless we fall under the delu- 
sion that such benefits drop from some political Christmas 
tree or are a by-product of some mystical financial mani- 
pulation, we have no choice but to take this painful tax 
hurdle before we go on to the more inspiring area of pro- 
gram advance. 


ie ARE THREE QUESTIONS THAT WE MUST ASK OUR- 
selves in considering new or strengthened legislation: 

First, do new conditions call for changes in already 
established services? 

Second, are we giving adequate financial support to go- 
ing programs? 

Third, are there areas of service which now lack and 
which call for federal financial aid or federal regulation? 

Some needs have arisen directly from the dislocations of 
the defense economy; others are continuing needs which 
cannot be ignored in a defense period without endanger- 
ing either our present vitality as a nation or the future 
of our children. 

Paramount in both respects is one of our oldest un- 
resolved problems—how ‘to assure adequate educational 
opportunity to all American children. Of all possible 
applications of the federal grant-in-aid concept, this seems 
the most logical. For it is a fact of our national life that 
the poorest states, economically speaking, have the most 
children and the lowest educational levels. Many of these 
children move on in their producing years to other states 
which, in turn, have to struggle with the results of in- 
adequate schooling. 


But proposals for federal aid to education have foun-_ 


dered on a dual controversy which shows little signs of 
being either resolved or compromised. Defenders of the 
principle that tax funds should be limited to public schools 
are hopelessly deadlocked with congressional supporters 
of Roman Catholic resistance to any program of federal 
aid which does not give at least token recognition and 
financial relief to their struggle to support a separate sys- 
tem of religious education. At the same time, many 
Negro groups do not wish to see even the implied blessing 
of the federal government rest on the South’s segregated 
school system. As a result of these conflicts even thé very 
pressing need for school aid in communities overwhelmed 
by an influx of defense workers has not been met. Some- 
times one suspects that these differences of opinion have 
proved useful allies to those who do not only oppose the 
federal aid principle but deplore the high cost of good 
schools to the taxpayer, however it may be met. 

Pressing health needs are similarly neglected, chiefly, 
or at least ostensibly, because of conflicting attitudes 
toward the role of the federal government in this field. 
The most far-reaching controversy revolves around the 
provision of medical services to individuals. The con- 
sistent support of the Democratic administration for legis- 
lation embodying a system of universal health insurance, 
through which individual medical bills would be paid, 
has inspired impassioned and well-financed resistance on 
the part of the medical profession. This has obscured the 
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whole field of health legislation with a smokescreen of 
emotionalism. Not only are many in need of medical 
care unable to get it, but a whole series of other urgent 
measures has failed to break through the doctor’s oppost- 
tion to federal participation in solving health problems. 
Most pressing of these is the rapidly developing shortage 
of professional health workers, attested by such reliable 
sources as the Health Resources Advisory Committee. 
Nevertheless, the proposed bill to give federal aid to medi- 
cal and other health training-schools, though carefully 
safeguarded against federal interference with professional 
and academic freedom, has so far failed of passage chiefly 
because of the fear of organized medicine that any ex- 
pansion of the federal government’s role in the health. 
field might pave the way for compulsory health insurance. 
Even the cautiously devised Bolton bill, limited to aiding - 
the education of nurses, has failed to overcome the potent - 
effect of American Medical Association opposition. 

Other health bills still blocked in the 82nd Congress 
by the federal-phobia of the medical profession include 
the relatively noncontroversial Public Health Units bill 
to assist the states in extending the provision of these units 
to many areas not now so protected. Even the argument 
that the possibility of enemy attack makes an adequate 
network of public health protection a compelling defense 
necessity has not been sufficiently persuasive to offset the 
fear of another federal health program. Similarly, aid to_ 
the states for school health services, once considered a- 
moderate and noncontroversial proposal, has bogged down 
in this same morass. 

Legislation to give the Federal Security Agency cabinet 
status, repeatedly put forward since the Harding era, also 
has come to grief on the same issue. In this field the ad~ 
hominem argument has been used tirelessly in recent 
years: Oscar Ewing, the present Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, has advocated health insurance; Mr. Ewing 
might be appointed to the new cabinet post; therefore, a 
vote for the new cabinet department might be considered a 
vote for health insurance. No one would question the right ~ 
of the medical profession to take any stand it sees fit on any 
pending question. But it surely is high time that Con- 
gress recovered from the paralysis induced by fear of los- 
ing the AMA stamp of approval. Perhaps an equally 
energetic expression of opinion by groups with different 
but equally firm views on some of these measures would 
be a helpful therapeutic. 


fs REGARD TO SOCIAL SECURITY, UNFINISHED BUSINESS WAS 
greatly diminished by the passage of the Amendments of 
1950. But even though this act extended the coverage of 
old age and survivors insurance, raised its benefits, and 
made modest improvements in the assistance program, 
much remains to be done. Only substantially universal in- 
surance coverage offers rational solution of the still un- 
settled fiscal problem. Increasing emphasis on the em- 
ployment of older persons calls for changes to encourage 
employment beyond the retirement age. There are the 
persistent questions of adjusting benefits to cost-of-living 
changes in an inflationary period, of protection against loss 
of income due to temporary or continued disability, of 
relating the separate insurance systems of the railroad 
workers and of civil servants to the social security system. 
The inconsistencies and inadequacies of the present un- 
employment compensation program remain a sore sub- 
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ject with labor even in a period of full employment. We 
have not reached the goal of a comprehensive welfare pro- 
gram, extending the protection of assistance and of services 
wherever needed—an aim incorporated for so many Con- 
gresses in a succession of Forand bills. 


IF PREOCCUPATION WITH ECONOMY IN RECENT Con- 
gresses has nearly halted the extension of the grant-in-aid 
principle into new areas of service. Many sound proposals 
have gained considerable support only to founder on the 
economy argument. Among these are the Library Demon- 
stration bill to provide library service for rural areas, vari- 
ous proposals in the field of recreation, a labor extension 
service for workers’ education, aid to states for the educa- 
tion of handicapped children, assistance to migratory 
workers, and a host of others. Similarly, many proposals 
to extend the area of federally financed research have 
either bogged down completely, as in the case of the 
Children’s Bureau plan for research into child develop- 
ment, or have received wholly inadequate financial sup- 
port, as in the case of the National Science Foundation. 
The defense program itself has created new and still 
unmet social problems, including the concentration of 
population in centers of defense production or other de- 
fense activity. While the passage of the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act gave some re- 
lief, it made no provision for schools or the operation of 
day care centers for the children of working mothers. 
Medical care for the wives and children of servicemen 
poses a dual difficulty: under the present system, families 
living away from military centers have no care except 
what is provided by local agencies, while those living near 


military hospitals overcrowd facilities intended for mili- 
tary personnel. The congressional attitude toward civil 
defense, like that of the population at large, remains am- 
bivalent and Congress declines to appropriate the money 
for the fully organized system it simultaneously demands. 
The long struggle for a rational approach to military 
training and service—with the accompanying dilemmas in 
educational policy—remains very definitely in the realm 
of unfinished business despite the extension of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. Similarly, the problem of protecting 
the purchasing power of the dollar in a defense economy, 
on which so much of the success or failure of our social 
programs depends, has been tinkered with rather than 
resolved. 


pitas THIS INADEQUATE CHECK LIST WOULD BE INCOMPLETE 
if it did not take account of the fact that the unfinished 
business of Congress in an election year inevitably in- 
cludes politics. This is a year when the people have a 
right to demand from and give to the contesting parties 
some clarification of basic political, economic, and social 
thinking. The fact that foreign policy currently holds the 
limelight is no valid excuse for confusion of issues and 
absence of policy in areas of domestic legislation that touch 
so closely the lives of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. The times demand from each can- 
didate and each party a clear-cut statement of views with 
respect to the role of the federal government in the field 
of social legislation. Thus the voters can benefit, by the 
airing of differences, the arguments of debate, and the 
opportunity to register their own views in an enlightened 
choice. 


World Without Walls 


Robert Haven Schauffler 


When I sit down to music with my friends, 

And Mozart binds our bows in deep communion, 
We wake to an awareness that transcends 

All other joys that spring from such a union. 
Expectant we draw near the shadowy walls 

That sever, each from each, the minds of mortals, 
And then the subtle miracle befalls: 

Music dissolves our guarded inner portals 
As once it downed the walls of Jericho. 

Sensing the others’ every thought and feeling, 
In ways unlike the ways of earth, know 

They find my hidden self no less revealing. 


Earth’s walls await a far more baleful sound 
Than Joshua’s blast. Oh for an angel song 

Instead, to melt these barriers that bound 

The minds of men! Good angels, clear and strong 
Let your high chant dissolve the walls to bring 

Such rare goodwill, such peace from pole to pole, 
As mark the moment of awakening 

When music brings awareness to the soul. 
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On the Labor-Management Front 


JOHN A. FITCH 


AGE CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

took on a new aspect when Stabilization Adminis- 
trator Putnam declared in mid-December that no advance 
in prices would be allowed to cover a wage increase. The 
steel companies, he said, were “bargaining with their own 
money.” Earlier, the steel men had apparently counted 
on being bailed out by the government. Chairman Olds 
and President Fairless of the U. S. Steel had said re- 
peatedly that if there were to be a wage imcrease, prices 
would have to go up also, and that the whole matter 
would have to be settled in Washington anyway rather 
than at the conference table. 

The union attitude has been expressed in varying terms 
of belligerency. Philip Murray, who is president of. the 
United Steel Workers as well as of the CIO, in a speech 
at the recent convention of the latter attacking the present 
governmental wage stabilization policies said, “It may be 
that workers will be forced into strike situations through 
no fault of their own.” Some of the local unions already 
have declared in favor of a strike if their demands are 
not met. A regional officer of the union is quoted as say- 
ing, with respect to the wage stabilization program, “We 
are not going to pierce the formula; we are not going to 
bend it—we are going to break it.” As this is written, the 
union is voting on a strike, an action that doubtless 
would lead to a referral of the controversy to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. This would mean a postponement 
or an avoidance of the tie-up. Defense Mobilizer Wil- 
son has said that “a steel strike is unthinkable.” And 
Philip Murray said recently that the CIO is for God, 
country, the workers’ families, and the labor movement, 
“an that order.” 

One thing is certain: whatever the outcome of the cur- 
rent negotiations the effect on the total economy will be 
considerable. The CIO News states that 500,000 workers 
in the basic steel industry are involved, and that the 
agreement covering these will have a direct effect on 700,- 
000 other members of the union in fabricating and other 
plants, including the aluminum industry. The union has 
made public twenty-two “basic objectives,” the most im- 
portant of which are “a substantial wage increase,” a 
guaranteed minimum annual wage, a union shop under 
which all employes “as a condition of employment” shall 
become members of the union within 30 days, improve- 
ment in various supplemental wage understandings such 
as overtime, shift premiums, reporting allowances, and 
severance pay, and more liberal vacation benefits. Since 
most of the present workers are now members of the 
union, the persons most affected by a union shop agree- 
ment would be the new employes. 

What the union means by a “substantial” wage increase 
has not been revealed as this is written. Under prevail- 
ing wage stabilization rulings, workers in the basic steel 
industry are said to be entitled to an increase of about 
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six cents an hour. Various guesses as to the total wage — 
cost of announced union objectives range upward to — 


twenty or twenty-five cents an hour. 


+ + + 


IN VIEW OF THE PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STEEL IN- 


hse SSG 


dustry some recent comments on labor-management rela- _ 
a 


tions emanating from headquarters of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation are of especial interest. In a publication issued 


in September to celebrate the fiftieth year of the life of — 


the corporation, the statement is made that within the 


present century “a revolution in thinking” has taken place. — 


For example, Judge Elbert H. Gary, who was chairman of 


the board of U. S. Steel for twenty-four years, refused to 
meet the leaders of the 1919 strike. He acted “according — 
to his convictions and the predominant thinking of that 
day.” He “believed he knew what was in the best in-— 
” He “belonged to the school — 
whose thinking shied away from the need and-right of © 
employes to organize themselves into unions of their own — 


terest of the employes... . 


choosing for the purpose of collective bargaining.” 


“But thinking has changed a great deal since then.” In ~ 


1937, U. S. Steel, under the chairmanship of Myron C. 


Taylor “negotiated and signed a contract with the Steel — 


Workers Organizing Committee” (later to become the 


United Steel Workers, CIO) and thus “was the first to 2 


sign a company-wide contract with the union.” 

As further evidence of the change, the writer points out 
‘that, not so long ago, “it was perfectly natural” for em- 
ployers to oppose the unionization of their employes, 
“fearing an invasion of what they considered to be their 
rights and prerogatives.” While most employers were 
fair to their workers, “some were ruthless and oppressive.” 
Consequently as industries grew and thousands of men 
were sometimes employed in a single plant, “it was per- 
fectly natural for employes to realize . . . that unionization 
would put a powerful weapon in their hands in dealing 
with their employers.” And now, “the right of free men 
to form unions of their own choosing for the purpose of 
collective bargaining has been accepted to such an extent 
that it has been written into the law of the land.” 

The book from which these excerpts are taken is en- 
titled, “Steel Serves the Nation—The Fifty Year Story of 
U.S. Steel.” It is written by Douglas A. Fisher, assistant 
to the chairman of the corporation, and contains an intro- 


duction by the chairman himself, Irving S. Olds. In type, — 


in illustrations, and in binding it is a fine example of 
the bookmaker’s art. In content, it tells the story of the 
organization of the corporation and of its growth since 
1901, technologically, financially, and geographically. Tt 
stresses the interesting fact that while the capacity of its 
mills and furnaces has more than tripled in the half 


century, its share of the total steel producing capacity of — 
the country has declined from 44 percent in 1901 and ; 
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from 52 percent in 1907, to about one third at the end 
of 1950. ; 

Written in a sober style, the book provides much infor- 
mation that will interest engineers and other technicians, 
but the average reader will turn to the chapter entitled, 
The Human Element.” Here will be found an account 
of one of the most creditable of the corporation’s endeavors 
—its campaign for safety. In 1906, the corporation 
launched a movement that made it not only the leader of 
the steel industry in that field, but one of the principal 
leaders in industry generally. As a result of this move- 
ment, according to the book, the corporation’s “combined 
accident frequency rate” declined “92 percent between 
1912 and 1950.” This record was contributed to by a fac- 
tor not mentioned by the author—the organization of 
“safety committees” of rank-and-file workers, who co- 
operated with management in removing hazards and in 
promoting habits of safety among the workers. 

The “revolution in thinking” has led to tremendous 
changes in labor-management relations. The most sig- 
nificant of these is, of course, the change from individual 
to collective bargaining. Another is the reduction in 
hours. For the first twenty-two years of the corporation’s 
existence the great majority of the workers in the con- 
tinuous processes worked either 72 or 84 hours a week—a 
12-hour day for either six or seven days. The over-all 
weekly average as given in this book was 68.4 hours in 
1902, and 69.2 hours in 1917. In 1950 it was 37.8 hours. 

The writer incorrectly states that it was the workers who 
“forced” the long hours on the industry “over the opposi- 
tion of employers” who wanted the 8-hour day “in the 
interest of greater production.” For this statement the 
writer obviously was indebted to Ida Tarbell in her “Life 
of Elbert H. Gary,” who 
was fooled by the fact that 
iron puddlers and workers 
in the sheet mills, in the 
1880’s, who worked 10 
hours, did oppose an 8-hour 
day. In the basic steel in- 
dustry, however—blast fur- 
maces, open hearths, and 
rolling mills, where the 12- 
hour day prevailed—it was 
otherwise. The whole story is too complicated for detailed 
recounting here. Perhaps it is sufficient to point out that 
the strike of 1919, participated in by 300,000 steel workers, 
had as one of its major objectives the abolition of the 
12-hour day. 

- Eyen stranger than the idea that the workers forced 
the long day on reluctant employers, is the writer’s asser- 
tion that “more than any single person, Judge Gary was 
responsible for the abolition of the 12-hour day” and that 
he “took the lead” in this direction in 1911. It should be 
pointed out that from the beginning of his chairmanship 
down to the middle of 1923 the 12-hour day flourished 
without any effective opposition from Judge Gary. In- 
stead, he frequently spoke in its defense. He argued, as 
did Miss Tarbell, that the workers had “forced” it on the 
industry, that they preferred it in order to earn more 
‘money, and that, because of rest periods, the steel workers 
did not work hard anyway. 

_ Perhaps there is no point in elaborating the evidence 
here. Judge Gary has long since passed from the scene. 
But in a book that many will accept—and in the main, 
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rightly—as authentic history, such a claim cannot be 
passed over without comment. It would be too much, 
perhaps, to expect Mr. Fisher to look up the facts in the 
columns of The Survey, where the story was told in de- 
tail, but he might reasonably have studied the files of 
Iron Age, the leading trade paper in the industry. 
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Tue CIO convention WHICH MET IN NoveMBER UNANI- 
mously adopted a “Statement on Ethical Practices.” It 
was directed mainly against racketeering, but it covered 
wide ground. A significant paragraph was the following: 

“Each act of dishonesty or lack of ethics in the labor 
movement deprives workers of their right to honest, 
decent, democratic trade unionism single-mindedly de- 
voted to the advancement of the social welfare and eco- 
nomic well-being of American workers.” 

Bus-riding New Yorkers may be asking themselves, 
these days, whether Michael J. Quill, president of the CIO 
Transport Workers Union, was in the convention hall 
when that statement was adopted. At periodic intervals 
Mr. Quill creates a panic among several million citizens 
dependent upon local transit facilities by threatening to 
call a strike. Usually he gets enough concessions to justify 
the removal of the threat and the panic subsides. 

The latest invitation to high blood pressure came last 
November. Having failed to get nine private bus com- 
panies, handling about one third of the city’s total pas- 
senger traffic, to agree to a reduction in hours with no 
loss in take-home pay—or as it later developed, with an 
increase—Mr. Quill announced that the drivers would 
probably strike, and he set December 4 as the date for a 
vote on the question by the members of the union. 

The bus companies called attention to the fact that 
a contract had been entered into with the union in De- 
cember 1950, to run two years. They pointed out that it 
provided for no change in working hours, made no pro- 
vision for re-opening, and contained an unequivocal no- 
strike, no-lockout clause. Mr. Quill made no denial of the 
existence of such a contract, but explained that the com- 
panies were “forcing” the union to strike by failing to 
follow the example of the city, which installed a 40-hour 
week on the publicly-owned subways last summer. When 
reporters asked him how he could legally call ‘a strike in 
the face of a contract binding the union to renounce the 
strike weapon for the duration of the agreement, he is re- 
ported to have replied, “But now we have a reason. The 
companies won’t re-open their contracts, as many other 
companies have done.” 

Before the December 4 meeting the union officers had 
agreed to recommend a no-strike vote to the members, 
partly because Theodore Kheel, Impartial Chairman for 
the industry, was to hold public hearings over the contro- 
versy, and make recommendations for its settlement; and 
partly because one of the companies had secured an injunc- 
tion forbidding a strike on its properties. Mr. Quill at first 
had manifested an intention of defying the injunction 
but later decided to obey it. At the union meeting the 
decision not to strike was made by a very nearly unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr. Kheel’s recommendations, when made, will not be 
binding. He cannot, of course, set aside the contract. 
Meanwhile, the injunction has been set aside by a higher 
court—an action that may send the matter on to the 
Supreme Court for a final decision. 
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Giving Up a Baby 


For what reasons does a mother surrender her baby for adoption? How 
does she reach the hard decision? Here are answers based on 100 cases. 


HARRIET GATES OMAN 


[VING UP A BABY IN PERU CAN BE A SIMPLE MATTER. 

While in Arequipa, Peru, Willard Price observed 
the conduct of a ragged Indian girl which he described 
in the United Nations World. The girl, about fourteen, 
was carrying a bundle toward the “baby door” of an 
orphanage. She looked up and down the street, shoved 
her parcel into an opening of the door, pushed a turn- 
stile, touched a bell, and fled. Inside, the nun on duty 
picked up the child. The nun had not seen the mother 
for there were no windows in that wall; the turnstile was 
constructed so that an unwed mother could leave her 
child without exposing herself, and she knew that no 
attempt would be made to locate her. An easy arrange- 
ment for giving up a child—if you discount the feelings 
of the fleeing mother, if you ignore the thoughts she may 
have months or years later, if you disregard the natural 
rights of both mother and child. 

Giving up a baby in New York City also can be ar- 
ranged simply— 

Like the girl in Peru, a few parents who give up babies 
still use the doorstep method but most parents want to 
be sure their children are carefully placed. Yet, because 
of ignorance of community resources or too often be- 
cause it sounds easier, many accept the “easy way” sug- 
gested by the black marketeer or the well meaning but un- 
wise friend, doctor, lawyer, or clergyman who offer to 
take the child immediately from the hospital. The mother 
signs away her right quickly before she has an opportunity 
for a second thought with the new perspective that often 
comes after the birth as strength and health return. 

From their experience with many mothers who have re- 
linquished babies, adoption agencies respect the psycho- 
logical impact of separation. They know that to give up a 
baby never can be easy. Time to reconsider is important 
to many. The adoption social worker tells the mother- 
to-be the value of a short boarding care period for her 
child, so that the agency can observe the infant’s physical 
and mental development in preparing to fit him into a 
family, and also to give the mother a chance to review 
the whole situation. The second reason may seem strange 
to the prospective mother who is convinced that she de- 
cided upon adoption only after careful thought. When 
the baby has arrived, however, the idea of time to re- 
consider is no longer a peculiar whim of the agency, but 
a relief to the mother. After birth, emotions are strong. 
It is painfully difficult for almost every mother to think 

+ 


—By a former adoption worker at the State 
Charities Aid Association, New York City, now 
a free lance writer. 
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of separation immediately after her child’s arrival. 

The length of the period between birth and permanent 
placement varies, depending chiefly on the baby’s rate of 
development and the mother’s ability to make a final 
decision. There are two vital reasons why adoption agen- 


cies would like to speed the process: first, to get the child 


settled early in his permanent home; second, to provide 
space for more children and thus to combat the black 
market in babies. 


= ee Cuitp PLacinc AND ADOPTION COMMITTEE OF THE 
State Charities Aid Association, New York City, made a 
study of 100 mothers to determine how they used the wait- 
ing period in relation to the future of their children. 

The mothers were chosen at random from those who 
did not need public assistance and who had applied be- 
tween the years 1939 and 1949. Less than half came from 
New York State; the homes of the others were scattered 
from Maine to California, from Wisconsin to Tennessee; 
some came from Europe, others from the West Indies. 
Their ages ranged from sixteen to forty-seven; their edu- 
cation from eighth grade to graduate degrees, with the 
greatest number (27) high school graduates. The occu- 
pations represented were a cross section of women’s employ- 
ment—from factory and domestic to professions such as 
teaching and dietetics, from filing to business administra- 
tion; over half the mothers were in the business world. 
The war years accounted in large part for the wide spread 
in geographic background and the variety in age and 
education. The fathers, it should be noted, also came 
from all walks of life; some were prominent in their fields. 

The results of the study showed that although 96 of 
the 100 mothers were certain they wanted adoption when 
they applied for it, over half of them—60 percent—changed 
their plans entirely or wavered while they considered 
other arrangements. 

Of the 60 who became uncertain about adoption, 25 
achieved other plans; 31 made an effort to keep their 
babies but finally concluded that adoption was best for the 
child; 4 were unable to complete plans for various rea- 
sons—physical condition of the baby, the child’s death, 
or the mental disturbance of mother. The greatest num- 
ber made their final decisions between the fourth and sixth 
month after the baby’s birth. 

Forty mothers revealed no doubt about their decisions, 
but some later expressed gratitude for the length of time 
allowed before the final step which signed away the right 
to the parenthood of a child. 

Most of the 25 mothers who did not use adoption 
achieved their new plans as a result of their own increased 
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ibilities to care for a child, and their hopes of supplying 
oon or eventually a real home with two parents. 

A few kept their children when they had no clear-cut 
vays devised, solely because an inadequacy within them- 
‘elves stemming from early childhood deprivations made 
t impossible for them to relinquish their children. A 
mother may be unable to delegate the care of the first 
yerson dependent upon her when she herself had not 
snown security and love. Later, overwhelmed by defeat 
or realizing the injustice to the toddler or school age 
youngster, she may return him to the adoption agency. 
The caseworker may be fearful of the harmful effects of 
his possibility on the child but the mother has a right to 
make an effort to care for her own. The child, too, has a 
“ight to his own mother and to have her care for a_ time, 
-ugged though it may be, can be important to him. 


| ae OF THE MOTHERS WHO MADE PLANS OTHER THAN 
adoption, provided homes for their babies by enlisting the 
uid of a husband, of the baby’s father, of friends or of pub- 
lic assistance. One third obtained the help of relatives, 
and the remainder transferred the children to long time 
soarding care pending the establishment of homes. The 
time that they needed to complete these arrangements 
varied from a few weeks to ten months; in most cases, 
the plans were in effect between the fourth and sixth 
months of the baby’s life. 

One girl, just seventeen, was married when pregnant 
by a former boy friend, with the understanding that adop- 
tion would follow. The adoption social worker helped 
her discover her hidden wishes to keep the child. The 
girl expressed these wishes convincingly to her husband 
and to her large and understanding family. The mother 
and husband took the baby home from the hospital ten- 
tatively, delaying but not canceling immediately the ap- 
pointment at the adoption agency. The baby won over 
the entire circle, and the youthful couple started their 
family with the mother’s child. 

A married couple kept their own child. After the baby’s 
birth they continued to insist upon adoption: the father 
because much quarreling had occurred over his question- 
ing of his paternity although the date of birth had quelled 
his doubts; the mother because she wanted to save her 
marriage. The couple found when they talked over the 
matter with the caseworker and a family friend that both 
parents really wanted to keep their son. The family was 
reconciled within a month. 

A career mother originally planned to take a job in her 
home community to be near her convalescent parent. She 
did not want to tell her people about the child she ex- 
pected and planned to give up. However, when the baby 
arrived she found she could not part with him. She had 
loved his father who had been accidentally killed less than 
a month before the wedding date. The mother first 
approached a relative with a suggestion which was not 
accepted. She turned to a service agency and through 
them secured employment in her field which permitted 
her to keep the child with her in a faraway state. Mean- 
while, someone else agreed to look after her parent. It 
took about six weeks to devise these plans. 


The most dramatic solution was reached by Rose (all . 


names used are fictitious), a retiring country girl. Her 
home life on the farm had been marred by friction and 
loneliness. She entered the armed forces and met a service- 
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man who expressed great devotion to her. Just before his 
transfer he told her of his obligation to a girl at home. 
When Rose’s pregnancy was diagnosed an official attempt 
to locate the father was unsuccessful. Upon discharge, Rose 
expected to continue her education in her home state and, 
for that reason, she would be unable to support a child. 
She did not feel free to tell her parents about her problem. 
When she brought the baby from the hospital to the adop- 
tion agency she said the prospect of parting was hard— 
she hoped something would happen so she could come 
back for her daughter. At home she was still unable to 
confide in her family and she was uncertain about telling 
a man who had become interested in her. She delayed 
her final decision for several months but eventually she 
made the reluctant request that the surrender papers be 
sent to a cooperating agency in her own state. Almost be- 
fore the papers arrived, Rose appeared in New York and 
introduced her husband—a friendly, mature-mannered 
person. He too, had a child, toddler age, and explained 
that his secure job provided adequate earnings for a family 
of four. The baby responded to both parents and left 
happily with the honeymoon couple. 

Ella had clung throughout her pregnancy to an adoption 
plan. She returned home after her recovery from child- 
birth and registered for the next term at the university. 
When the baby’s observation was complete, Ella made an 
appointment to sign the surrender. Suddenly she tele- 
phoned long distance that her family had learned about 
the situation and they wanted to keep the baby and let 
her go ahead with her education; she felt capable of cop- 
ing with any difficulties that might arise in the future. 


Wv HEN FAMILIES TAKE OVER MAJOR OR COMPLETE RE- 
sponsibility there are hazards; these hazards can be over- 
come. One mother turned her baby over to a childless 
couple related to her—a plan that has many potential 
dangers. Some of the families who helped, offered their 
aid as soon as the mothers confided in them; others did so 
when the mothers rejected adoption after the baby’s birth. 
Two families assisted when certain problems like com- 
munity censure were minimized by the baby’s growing 
importance to them as a person. 

Before her child’s birth, Marie had been tempted by 
a non-agency placement. Her employer knew a fine 
family who wanted a child, and assured her the matter 
could be arranged so the adoptive family would never 
know the identity of the mother. Marie talked over this 
proposal with a casework agency. The interested family 
also consulted the adoption agency. The agency could 
not guarantee that the family would receive Marie’s baby 
even if they were approved, but it promised to consider 
them carefully along with other applicants. The would-be 
parents failed to keep their appointment at the adoption 
agency. Instead, they appeared at Marie’s hospital bed 
shortly after the birth. They had a lawyer and papers 
with them and demanded that Marie sign on the dotted 
line. Marie was indignant. Although she had been defi- 
nite in wanting adoption, she told the family that what 
they proposed would give her no chance to change her 
mind. When the baby was two months old, she confided 
in her own people and accepted their offer to help to 
care for the baby. 

Of the mothers who transferred their children to long 
time boarding care, hoping to establish homes for them 
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later, three were engaged—one to the baby’s father—dur- 
ing the baby’s observation period, and three others €x- 
pected to marry. a 

One of this group whose marriage plans were not definite 
was Jane, a young woman in her late twenties. She had 
studiously applied herself to her profession, leaving too 
little time for social affairs. During the war, a sailor “be- 
witched her quite” and disappeared. She wanted to find 
him when she learned of her pregnancy but knew the 
chances of doing so were slim. Thus she turned to adop- 
tion. She was amazed when the time came for surrender 
to find that she could not do it. Her attempts to locate the 
father had been fruitless, but she confessed she was be- 
ginning to forget him. In fact, she questioned whether 
he would make a good husband or a good father; she had 
held to the idea of finding him only in the fear of not 
meeting another man who was attracted to her. During 
the baby’s observation period she thought she had made 
remarkable progress in herself. She was learning how 
to be sociable and discovering that it was not hard to make 
dates. Jane requested an extension of time, and finally 
decided on boarding care for six months to a year to see 
what she could do toward establishing a home. 


shee ALONE CAN DISCLOSE HOW MANY OF THESE PLANS 
were better for the children than adoption or even as good 
as that solution would have been. However, we can not 
ignore the rights of the mother and child. The mother 
who has utilized a temporary plan such as boarding care 
until she is certain what she can or cannot do, acquires a 
serenity and self-assurance not known to the mother who 
signs too quickly and who is forever haunted by the fact 
that she might have devised a way to keep her child. 

A waiting period before final surrender is even valuable 
for many who do not change the plan. Some feel they 
must not leave any stone unturned to make sure they are 
not using adoption as the last resort. Thirty-one mothers 
either reconsidered adoption or actually tried other ways 
before proceeding with it. These mothers required from 
three to twenty months to reach final conclusions with 
half of them taking four to six months. 

Six girls traveled to distant states to consult parents or 
test the attitudes of the baby’s father. ‘Two others tried 
desperately to secure a promise of marriage from the father 
or failing that, monetary support from him; these two 
were convinced only after repeated efforts that the father’s 
situation, vocational or marital, was too complicated to 
include them. They surrendered their babies after four 
and seven months respectively; both insisted they had no 
choice but neither could they have done it earlier. 'The 
two parents of one baby married and attempted to create 
a home for their youngster but they were unsuccessful; 
they returned to adoption as best for the child. Several 
fathers tried to help the mothers make plans other than 
adoption. The undecided mothers also appealed to rela- 
tives, friends, and public assistance before they were satis- 
fied that surrender was the best alternative available to 
them. 

Babs wavered until reconciled with her husband (not 
the baby’s father) who shared in the final adoption de- 
cision. Rita resorted to boarding care until the father, 
who had been urging her to come West, finally wrote a 
good-bye letter. 

In most cases, by the time the mothers signed final 
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papers, they were well on the way toward establishing 
new living patterns based on jobs, families, or new homes. 
Few mothers signed without emotion. Although nearly 
all were sorrowful, most of them expressed relief, and 
confidence that they had done the right thing. Some 
mused over the emotional aspect of their experience, re- 
calling their early discovery that they could not treat the 
episode as an operation to be forgotten as soon as possible. 
To participate in bringing another being into the world 
leaves an indelible imprint, they found. In the words of 
one mother, “It sure does something to you.” They felt 
both joy and relief that they had seen the wholeness and 
perfection of their son or daughter with their own eyes. 
Each spoke with pride of her child’s strength or charm. 
The mothers who had been afraid to see their children 
often mentioned at surrender time how glad they were 
that they had done so. As one mother said, she would have 
wondered always how her daughter looked and now she 
could remember all her life that the baby laughed the first 
time she looked in her crib. ; 


ee MOTHERS EXPRESSED NO DOUBT IN THE ADOPTION 
plan. Analysis of their circumstances disclosed that 4 had 
already tried other plans before applying for adoption; 12 
gave up their babies to protect marriages; 4 were deeply 
disturbed mentally; 3 were inadequate persons to whom the 
baby never seemed very real. The remaining 17 had given 
careful consideration to their problems from the begin- 
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‘ing. They understood that their feelings might change 
after the baby’s birth and prepared themselves for the 
emotional upheaval, accepting it as a necessary phase of 
the experience. 

Only two of the 17 who weighed factors with care had 
really wanted to marry the baby’s father. One of these 
knew the father was not interested in marriage. The 
other knew the father was involved in a complicated voca- 
tional and domestic muddle that would take years to un- 
travel yet she mentioned the chance of a “miracle” and 
used the waiting period to check every possibility before 
her final confirming statement. 

Even some who had no doubts about adoption had to 

undergo a struggle. This was indicated by a mother’s 
letter written a number of months after she surrendered 
her son. She was happy to be at home with her family who 
do not know of the boy’s existence; however, there are 
times, she wrote, when she would “give anything” to have 
kept her baby. But she had had to do what was best for 
both the child and her family without hurting either, and 
‘she could not “live a lie” which keeping the boy would 
have forced her to do. 
_ Ann was one of those who had tried another plan be- 
fore applying to the adoption agency. She and the baby’s 
father considered marriage and agreed on boarding care 
while they visited their homes to think things over. Ann 
‘decided he was not the life partner for her and, en- 
‘couraged by her family, made the adoption application. 
In correspondence with the adoption agency she described 
her last visit with the baby. She had hesitated to go, but 
she wanted to see whether she could endure parting and 
she wanted to see the baby. It was much easier than she 
had expected. In the weeks since she had seen her, the 
baby had changed in appearance and did not respond to 
the mother as she did to the foster mother. The child was 
healthy and happy. Ann said she realized that the chief 
joy in having a baby is in knowing you can provide the 
security and benefits of a normal happy home. This 
mother felt that the love she alone could give would 
mot compensate adequately for a normal family; hence, 
adoption was best. She added, “I tried to fight this de- 
cision all along but it does seem to me the best I can un- 
selfishly make. I feel very sure that is what I must 
| Ae 


igs MARRIED OR ENGAGED MOTHERS WHO GAVE UP THEIR 
babies to salvage or protect existing or future marriages, 
were engrossed in their plans and did not allow the chil- 
dren to sway them. 

~ One married couple and three engaged pairs gave up 
their children, convinced that the children would jeopar- 
dize their marriages. In two of these cases the father’s em- 
ployment and the social prominence of his family made it 
seem necessary to prevent a scandal. The third couple was 
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unable to cope with parenthood, due, the father held, to 
the memory of his mother’s struggle to provide for her 
children after the separation of his parents. His occupa- 
tion was hazardous. He did not want his wife to be left 
in his mother’s position, should he be killed; nor did he 
want his child in an institution or moved from boarding 
home to boarding home as he had been for many years. 
His wife agreed. 

Helen’s husband insisted that she keep the baby, since 
he did not want her to regret surrender and blame him for 
it. Helen, after having the baby at home a few weeks, 
was certain the marriage would crack because of the effect 
of the infant on her. Each time she looked at the child 
she was reminded of the casual episode which she saw as 
a stupid mistake. The memory made her “feel like crawl- 
ing into a hole.” Further, she and her husband were not 


able to live where they preferred because of community , 


censure. Adoption was the only solution. 


I, IS IMPOSSIBLE TO MEASURE HOW IMPORTANT A WAITING 
period may have been to the group who expressed no 
doubt except in the case of those who had already tried 
other plans, but the caseworkers remember their impres- 
sions. Many mothers appreciated not having to commit 
themselves finally during the time directly after the baby’s 
birth when feelings are strong and physical strength be- 
low par. At this stage agency records show growth in the 
mother’s attitude toward life as well as toward the baby. 

Doris had been very hostile toward the baby’s father 
at referral but on the date of surrender she seemed freed 
of her conflict. She was developing in all phases of her 
personality. She spoke of her baby as “my son” and said 
she would always think; of him so—not in a possessive 
clinging to him but as a recognition of his reality for her 
and the fact that the reality will continue. 

Surrender is an experience that may be sorrowful but 
it is not funereal; rathér, it is like a commencement, the 
marking of new beginnings, the achievement of construc- 
tive planning. Often at surrender time the mothers em- 
phasize again their interest in the quality of the home to 
which the child is to go, naming some of the aspects they 
would prefer. They are not abandoning their children— 
they are making the best plan they can, in many instances 
after efforts in other directions. They desire for their 
children—as do almost all mothers—normal, happy homes 
and good opportunities. The mothers frequently ask if 
they may inquire through the agency as the years go by 
about the welfare of their children, and many times they 
do make such inquiries. Like other mothers, they dream 
long dreams for their children. 

As we improve adoption procedure, we cannot with 
justice forget the mothers. They do not forget. Those 
who give up their babies will always know that some- 
where in the world is a son, is a daughter... . 
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A Voice 


America 


A series of radio programs shows grass roots 
action—not talk—as the basis of democracy. 


ELMORE McKEE 


Y STORY BEGINS OUTSIDE THE GATES OF A VAST ENCAMP- 

ment of German prisoners near the old, heavily- 
blitzed Norman fortress city of Caen. It is dusk a few 
days after Christmas 1946. Snow is falling. A red-fezzed 
Algerian sentry stands listlessly by the barbed wire fence. 
As my Quaker jeep rolls to a halt before him, he comes 
out of his daze, ejaculating: “4h, Americain!” 

He is speaking of the jeep, not of me. The American 
vehicle, with plenty of gas, is a symbol of everything his 
underpaid colonial trooper existence craves. 

The sentry identifies the USA with material plenty and 
mechanical advance, in short, with physical power. He 
does not identify America with the friendly humani- 
tarianism that is carrying supplies to German prisoners. 

The Algerian’s rapture over the wrong thing came to 
stand for me for this country’s failure to convey its true 
self overseas. We are letting ourselves be “typed” as sup- 
pliers (Marshall plan), as technicians (Point Four), but 
not as a nation of persons who have discovered a sig- 
nificant way of releasing the power of people working to- 
gether; a hard won democratic way to share with others 
while also learning from others. 

There are many who disagree with me that this special 
technique in human relationships is the vital essence to 
be shared. Some say the crucial thing is an economic 
differential, possibly the difference between American and 
European capitalism. I believe the economic discussions 
are of secondary importance to the discussions about hu- 
man relationships, and that the driving dynamism’ in 
democratic human relationships must be understood be- 
fore economic discussions can have vital meaning. 

My business is selling democracy—via radio; or bet- 
ter, selling grass roots local responsibility and teamwork. 
This is what the overworked abstraction, “democracy,” 
really means. The assumption of grass roots responsibility 
by all people of the Free World is basic to our current 
struggle, which is essentially a moral struggle. And the 
idea of such responsibility has to be accepted by the 

+ 

—By a director of the experimental project in 

mass communication, which he here describes. 

Mr, McKee also works actively with the Ameri- 


can Friends Service Committee, as speaker and 
conference leader. 
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Canine Broadcasting System 
American people first at the local levels if we are to have 
anything worthwhile to export. 

In selling the idea of basic democracy I have become 
allergic to talk. We have done plenty of table-thumping 
and Kremlin-cursing in our talk-orgies about democracy. 
And to what effect? Perhaps, under feeling’s glow we get 
the illusion of accomplishment, whereas, actually we only 
bought escape from positive action. Talk unrelated to 
responsible action has amazing power to stir feelings with- 
out harnessing the will. William James pointed out the 


importance of action responses: 


“Action and feeling go together and by regulating the 
action which is under the more direct control of the will 
we can indirectly regulate the feeling, which is not.” In 
other words, it is only when the harnessed will is in con- 
trol of our feelings, that the creative power of emotion 
may be released. When that has happened, talk and dis- 
cussion, essential first steps, may validate themselves. 

That great American pastime, attending conventions, 
provides entertainment or talk or both. When talk re- 
sults in the passage of resolutions, it affords the illusion of 
accomplishment. Actually, the resolutions are likely to be- 
come a means of escape from genuine responsibility. 


| AM ALLERGIC TO TALK—ESPECIALLY TALK ABOUT DEMOCRACY 
—that does not carry with it responsible action. I learned 
my lesson in Germany in the unlikely, post-Hitler soil 
of the “Land Between.” There were many reasons why 
talk in 1947 was futile. One was the language barrier. 
Another was the silencing combination of hunger, cold, 
rubble, despair. 

With two others, I arrived in Frankfort in January by 
invitation of local Quakers to assist in setting up a self- 
help Neighborhood Center in the heavily destroyed Bock- 
enheim district. To start with, there were to be shoe re- 
pair and sewing rooms, a laundry, a youth work camp. 

T asked Dr. Rudolf Prestel, welfare commissioner, for an 
office. He opened the door of the room next his own in the 
Rathaus and said, “Would you care to use this?” I asked 
him for a domicile. He arranged to have me live with 
Frau and Herr Althans at Lersnerstrasse 38. Next he 
assigned me a pale, blonde, part time secretary. One day 
she showed the familiar effects of hunger and cold by 
fainting. On another occasion, after finishing a letter in 
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“It’s so difficult!” 


which I had mentioned democracy, she commented: “But 


do you really think we Germans can learn democracy ? 


It was as if I had suggested climbin 
Mt. Everest. The prospect was frightening. ; 


On a hot Saturday afternoon in June, the directors of 


our Center met in our just-completed wooden barracks 


to discuss opening a laundry. Three professionals had 
been invited to attend and to present their plan. When 


they had done so I moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to develop the plan for the board. I suggested as 


the members a professional laundry man, a social worker, 
and one of the neighborhood mothers who would be using 


the machines. My motion was unanimously beaten after 
Father Schoenberger, the young priest of a cellar church 


beneath the rubble across the square said, “In Germany 


_ we leave these matters to the experts.” 


Z I HAT SAME NIGHT, UNDER THE TREES BEHIND HIS TINY 
house out in Eschersheim I remarked to Dr. Prestel: “The 


or 


difference between your country and mine was shown by 
today’s vote.” 

“How?” 

“In America we would not leave the laundry to the 
experts but to the people—to all groups concerned, in- 


cluding the women who would use it. Your method 
_ seems to be a vertical trusting of the specialists, ours to be 


_a horizontal faith in all the people concerned.” 


There was silence for a time. Then, from Prestel, “Is 


that what you mean by democracy, that all the people 


concerned should have something to say?” 
“Yes,” I answered, “and be responsible.” 
Another silence. Then, “I have waited a year to find 


out what your government meant by democracy. Now I 


»\i 


see. This thing you speak of, Germany needs. But it 
will be very difficult. We have been trained the other 


_ way—the old way. However, we will call the board to- 


gether again. Perhaps we can begin in these Centers and 
make a place where others can come to see this new 
thing.” Before long the committee was. appointed. 

It was not talk about a laundry that changed German 


_ attitudes, for each of us hugged his own theories as we 


talked. And it was not expert planning for a laundry that 
altered attitudes. The planner-experts remained all set 


to put the results of their traditional studies into effect. 


They wished no freethinking by the rest of the people, the 
non-experts. What saved the day for democracy and for 
the changing of prevailing attitudes was the practical ex- 
perience of membership on a cross sectional laundry com- 
mittee or of watching such a committee function. People 
learned that those concerned could be trusted and must 
no longer be allowed to escape responsibility by asking 
the expert to call the tunes. 

Soon after this Frankfort incident, General Clay sent 
for me to discuss the opening of a Center in Berlin. “The 
best thing you people are doing,” he began, “is living 
right with the Germans. I felt that you’d have the sense 
not to live at the American level. Perhaps we can have 
more of these centers in other cities. And if you can find 
American teachers ready to come over and teach from a 
base not in American billets but in German schools and 
homes, let me know.” 

But the next day the head of Education, OMGUS, was 
yet more outspoken. “We envy you Quakers. You can 
operate. We can only issue directives and suggestions. 
He knew, as an educator, that it was only responsible 
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action that could bring about changes of attitudes. 

We could and did operate. And as we made walls, 
shoes, clothes, committees together, German attitudes 
were changed and our own thinking sharpened. 

This validation of a method of education for democ- 
racy, first, by a former Party member, (Prestel had been a 
nominal member, cleared early by OMGUS); second, by 
the U.S. Military Governor; third, by the American edu- 
cators in Germany, has had a lasting effect upon me. 

When I finally returned home I knew that there was 
much in this experience to apply in the USA. We were 
spending millions to tell the people behind the Curtain 
how fine things are in the USA. I wondered whether we 
really understand the essence of the American dream, 
without which the talk directed overseas must one day 
fail of its own vacuity. Do we understand that democ- 
racy is not simply an allegiance to the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights? That democracy is certainly at its 
weakest in the endless blastings against Russia? Democ- 
racy means taking responsibility in our own backyard for 
what concerns us—that is the jugular vein that can keep 
democracy alive. Once this vein is knifed, we are 
“gonners.” We need a Voice to America to make sure 
that we all understand this. Such a voice would have to 
be a voice of faith: faith in our ability to handle our re- 
sponsibilities effectively, faith in our mission to help pre- 
serve or gain such liberties for people everywhere. 

“The People Act” is such a Voice to America. This 
is a project in the field of mass communication, which 
is part of The Ford Foundation’s basic program for 
strengthening the processes of democracy. « Its medium is 
a series of twenty-six radio programs, commencing on 
Sunday, January 6, at 10 p.m. EST. This shows Americans 
uniting to solve their local problems: agricultural, indus- 
trial, economic, educational, civic, ethical. It is the con- 
tinuation and expansion of an experimental program 
initiated by the Twentieth Century Fund. 

For two years, in the interest of this project, I have 
been seeking out local stories which best show Americans 
learning the meaning of democracy. ‘These stories in- 
variably present people facing a problem, accepting it, 
uniting to do something thorough about it. 

( 


Bese GOING TO SOME AMERICAN AREAS WHICH ILLUS- 
trate the positive and successful application of my thesis, 
let us look at a situation which shows how not to prove 
the case for democracy. It centers around an all-out com- 
munity effort in a large New England rural center to 
face-lift and remake a certain veteran’s farm in a single 
day. The whole effort was top-heavy with official leader- 
ship and weak in spontancous neighborliness. When the 
job was done, the veteran’s neighbors were jealous and 
he found himself lonelier than ever. 

Now let us turn to several communities which exhibit 
convincingly the dynamism of responsible local action. 
It is this of which I wish the Algerian sentry at Camp 
Fleury might exclaim: “Ah, Americain!” 

Up in the granite state of Vermont there are six towns 
centering around Plainfield which have decided to work 
together. They have organized the Upper-Winooski De- 
velopment Association. The shift from the psychology of 
the sacredness of town boundaries to one of teamwork has 
been slow. It began with talk and study. 

A group of farmers and a Goddard College student met 
monthly for “kitchen” talks. They talked world affairs, 
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river pollution, the need for better schools. They or- 
ganized a school association, which came up with a plan. 
The plan was for a central high school for the six towns. 
Of this plan a certain representative in the state legislature 
said, “The Constitution of the United States guarantees to 
every town its own school. This plan shall never pass! 
The plan has not yet passed, in spite of primitive school 
conditions in several of the towns. But its chances have 
been enhanced by two types of intertown action: 

1. A school survey has been voted and is being made by 
representatives chosen by each town with frequent public 
meetings at which their findings are being discussed. — 

2. At an annual Fair, the people of the six towns ride 
horseback, race their tractors, square dance, exhibit their 
arts and crafts, and in general get mixed together. 

The effect of the new-fangled teamwork was expressed 
by a second representative in the legislature, “You know, 
I used to think town boundaries were everything, but it’s 
really not so bad to be kind of working together.” 

Down in Decatur, Alabama, when the Louisville-Nash- 
ville shops left town in 1933, it seemed like the end; they 
had been the town’s sole sizable industry. Editor Barret 
Shelton tells how he walked behind people lest they see 
the patches in his pants. His associate, Maynard Lay- 
man, told me that he and his wife had only two dollars a 
day to spend on food. The streets were deserted. On the 
farms you saw no cattle, just hound-dogs. 

Then something happened. Shelton went to the opera- 
tor of a little ice plant and asked him how he would like 
to add a packing plant. 

“What would I pack?” asked the iceman. 

“Hogs,” said Shelton. Then Shelton went to some 
farmers and said: 

“How’d you like to raise hogs instead of poor corn 
and worse cotton?” 

“What'd we do with hogs?” 

“Sell ‘em to the ice company.” 

That began the first teamwork between the town and 
the farmers. “We always thought of the farmer as a 
broke no-good,” was the old attitude in Decatur. 

As the townsman changed his attitude to the farmer 
and the farmer to the townsman, there developed an excit- 
ing sequence of events, aided, but in no sense caused, by 
the availability of inexpensive TVA power. These events 
led to the coming of new industries to Decatur, because 
Decatur had shown it could develop industries of its own. 

Shelton, proud as a peacock today of the area resurrec- 
tion, adds, “Of course this is not just Decatur come alive. 
No one town should have all the benefits. We're just as 
concerned about the other towns as about Decatur.” - 

And out in Kansas, in Morganville (pop. 270), Velma 
Carson one day had a brainstorm. She decided her vanish- 
ing hamlet must do “one constructive thing for peace.” So 
after attending a regional UNESCO meeting, she as- 
sembled a group on her porch one night during the har- 
vest season. Between whacks at mosquitoes, the porch- 
sitters voted, from many suggestions considered, to adopt 
a French town, Féves by name, in Lorraine. 

The people wrote letters; they sent clothes, dried milk, 
seeds, then works of art. The French people fell in love 
with their Morganville friends, who staged and recorded 
a.pageant of their history, participated in by everyone in 
the town—except one man. August Kolling thought 
there was enough trouble at home. He was skeptical of 
all this fuss about Féves, until he visited France on a 
Farm Bureau tour. 
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Kolling went to Féves to have a look at the town for 


himself. He discovered how much the things done by 
the Morganville people meant. Seeing a trackless tractor 
idle, he gently chided the owner, and offered to make him 
a present of tracks. “I have no need of money,” replied the 
Frenchman, “the tracks are in Rheims—but our govern- 
ment says I cannot have them until France has, what I 
think you call, earned more dollars.” ees ; 

Today Kolling goes up and down the circuit of Farm 


Bureau meetings saying, “I’ve changed my mind; we — 


must buy more French goods.” 
Then there is Carrollton County, Georgia, where I saw 


how the attitudes of a community had changed through — 
new teaching leadership. When the people were made to 


feel responsible for their.school, it was no longer neces- 
sary to lock the doors of little Oak Mountain School. At 
the Tallapoosa School I sat with children who had worked 
out their own rules for what was called “sharing time,” 
which meant a kind of children’s talk-fest. One of the 
rules was: “Give the other fellow a chance to talk.” At 
the Sand Hill School a board member said to me, “You 
know, this school is the center of our life because we have 
all had to go to work to save it.” And a teacher com- 
mented, “I received a much larger salary in another state, 
but I came back here because here I am free to teach 
life and not just to teach from the book.” 

These examples—from Vermont, Alabama, Kansas, and 
Georgia—show, I think, how attitudes may change when 
the talkers for or against, or the planners, left or right, 
become involved in responsible action for and with all 
concerned. When the Vermont townsman worked for 
his six-town Fair, and the Decatur iceman worked with 
his neighboring hog man, and a Kansas farmer went all- 
out with his French opposite member to solve their 
mutual problems, each became committed to accepting 
the educational end results of the action processes in 
which they had involved themselves. The end result 
was a change of attitude. 


I, SEEMS CLEAR THAT THE BEST COMMUNITY EDUCATION IS 
that which involves all persons concerned with a given 


problem in responsible cooperative action toward a solu- 
tion. These local action. experiences when people face — 


and solve local problems together, refusing to be beaten 
by inevitable frictions and difficulties, are the proving 
ground of democracy. Feeling is made responsible as the 
will takes over and puts it to work. Individual citizens 
achieve a new maturity through associations built around 
a common task and the community itself experiences an 
elevation of spirit. 

To me, this is the core of democracy. 

The application of this core to every phase of American 
life: family, education, industry, government, is the same. 

The programs of “The People Act” series tape-record 
the whole story in the voices of the participants. Listeners 
will know they are not being sold a bill of goods. 

At the end of preparing our program from Haddon 
Township, New Jersey, which shows housewives and 
salesmen teaming up to vote a bond issue, elect new school 
board members, and break ground for a new school in 
the face of overcrowding and lethargy, I asked Mrs. 
Frances Spaeth what the battle had meant to her. Her 
reply, thoughtfully spoken, was, “I think I’ve learned 
something of the responsibility that goes with freedom.” 

The way she had learned was by doing. 
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The Needy Are the Scapegoats 


The story of the events in Indiana which led up to Congress’s recent repeal 
of the federal requirement for keeping assistance lists confidential. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 


‘On Last OcrosEerR 26, WHEN A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 


Indiana state legislature was adjourned, one of the 
most amazing examples of crowd psychology in our legis- 
lative history came to an end. The administration of pub- 
lic assistance was the center of this curious political storm 


which hit the state at the opening of the biennial session 


of the General Assembly last January. From that time 
throughout the regular legislative session and, again, dur- 
ing a special session, the phantasmagoria compounded of 
a small amount of fact and much delusion, irresponsible 


journalism, and political cynicism continued to expand. 


This was a deliberate attack by the Republican Party 


on the public assistance system. In some other states the 


Democratic Party has been the one to make assistance re- 


_cipients the scapegoats of its political ambitions, but in 


Indiana this role has long been assumed by the Republi- 


can organization. The late Amos W. Butler, for twenty- 


five years secretary of the old Board of State Charities, 


predecessor of the present Indiana Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, used to tell me that, although he was a Re- 


publican, he had to depend upon the Democrats for ra- 
tional legislation and support of public welfare services. 
The Indiana Public Welfare Act of 1936 was written 


on the basis of an extensive survey of public welfare 
_ services made in 1934 by the State Committee on Govern- 
_mental Economy and of the requirements of the Federal 
Social Security Act of 1935 for state participation in 


federal matching funds. When the bill was pending in 


the Indiana General Assembly in 1936, the present 
Junior United States Senator from Indiana, William E. 


Jenner, was one of its chief opponents. 
The chairman of the House Ways and Means Commit- 


_tee of the present General Assembly has fought the Public 


Welfare Act for about ten years. He began by trying to 


break down the penal system which the original law cre- 


ated and which for about a decade was one of the most 
progressive in the country. When a Republican governor 
was elected in 1944, the attack on the institutions was in- 


-tensified. Eventually, good programs at both the Indiana 


Boys School and the State Prison were ruined by the re- 

placement of qualified officials by patronage appointments. 

Now the politicians were at it again. The General 

Assembly last winter created a commission to be com- 

posed equally of members of the Senate and House to 
e 


—By a professor of public welfare, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, formerly 
chairman of the Governor’s Committee on Soctal 
Security, which drafted Indiana’s basic public 
welfare law. 
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study the welfare system, and appropriated $5,000 to pay 
its expenses. Events have shown that the motives of the 
legislators were ulterior to public welfare service and 
efficiency. Moreover, no mention has been made of em- 
ploying a competent researcher to dig into the facts. 

The open campaign against the state and local public 
welfare departments was begun by the /ndianapolis Star. 
On January 5, this newspaper discovered that: “Fifteen 
men and women «ire attending colleges as protegés of the 
Indiana Public Welfare Department at allowances rang- 
ing from $140 to $225 a month....” The paper did not 
mention that these department employes were post- 
graduate students who had already paid their own ex- 
penses for undergraduate education. Nor did the re- 


~ porter give the reason the Federal Security Agency made 


such scholarships available out of congressional appropria- 
tions—the low salary scale for public welfare jobs within 
the states was not attracting highly trained people. 

The next day a reporter found an employe of the Wel- 
fare Department living with her husband on their farm 
over the Illinois border. In an editorial the Star denounced 
employment of out-of-state social workers as little short 
of a crime against Hoosiers. In the same issue dark hints 
were put out quoting a “press group,” that somebody 
might be embarrassed if the General Assembly should 
decide to unlock the secret files of the county welfare de- 
partments. A day or two later the reporter found that 
Marion County people were taxed $5,000,000 for the 
increasing costs of welfare in 1949. “This,” said the re- 
port, “is straight relief, handed out by welfare workers, 
many of them imported from other states, under condi- 
tions of military secrecy.” ‘Two days later a bill was in- 
troduced in the General Assembly to throw the files open 
to public inspection. 


va eed IT OCCURRED TO SOMEBODY THAT REPEAL OF THE 
secrecy provision of the Indiana law might jeopardize 
federal matching funds. The federal official who was con- 
sulted gave it as his opinion that, as the bill was written, 
it would be in conflict with the federal law requiring the 
states to preserve the confidentiality of information about 
assistance recipients. Ignoring the fact that federal officials 
have to obey the laws adopted by Congress the Star called 
this “a crude attempt of the Federal Security Agency to 
bully the Indiana General Assembly. . . . ” 

This frontal attack on honest administration of federal 
law was followed by another outburst: “.. . scores of peo- 
ple . . . are receiving money from the welfare depart- 
ment who have no right to it.” 

“Astounding, almost unbelievable revelations” have 
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been made, said the Star. It told of a man earning $77 
a week, while receiving public assistance for his two chil- 
dren. When asked for the name of this man and the 
names of a few of the “scores” of other alleged “chiselers,” 
the Star fell back on the safety catch that to reveal the 
names would be to lay its management open to fine and 
perhaps imprisonment. Nevertheless, somebody learned 
the man’s name and investigated. He had not worked 
for the alleged employer for almost a year. When he had 
worked, his weekly pay rate had been $46.50. He was 
paying $8 a week to his divorced wife for support of his 
children. These facts were printed in the Jndianapolis 
Times. 


Apes PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES HAD OTHER DEFENDERS. A 
committee of citizens to support the program was formed 
in Indianapolis. According to reports by the [ndianapolis 
Times over 100 persons, including the civic leaders from 
within and some from without the city, attended the first 
meeting. They sought opportunities to be heard by com- 
mittees of the General Assembly. They. undertook a 
speaking campaign before interested groups. They wrote 
letters to the newspapers, which were published. ‘They 
distributed facts which the administrator of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare had offered to the General 
Assembly to no avail. 

Nevertheless, Senate Bill 86, to repeal the secrecy clause 
of the Welfare Act, was passed over the governor’s veto. 
The country, according to the Star, was saved again! It 
was an uneasy salvation, however, because the federal law 
might bar reimbursements. Soon, as was predicted, the 
Indiana law was declared incompatible with the secrecy 
clause of the Social Security Act. Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, was obliged to deny 
matching funds to Indiana. 

Some other states—IIlinois, Alabama, Georgia—adopted 
anti-secrecy provisions, but with safety clauses providing 
that, if the measures would deprive the state of federal 
funds, they should be held in abeyance. In fact, all 
around the country sentiment was being aroused for doing 
away with the confidentiality principle. Always it was 
expressed as a desire to remove “chiselers” from the pub- 
lic assistance rolls, so that welfare caseloads would shrink 
to a fraction of their present size. This reasoning as later 
events in Indiana revealed, was nonsense. 

When loss of federal funds was about to take effect in 
the summer, the Junior U. S. Senator from Indiana and a 
colleague from Illinois attached a rider to the pending 
revenue bill to repeal the federal secrecy requirement .(See 
“The Weapon of Shame,” by George C. Stoney, The 
Survey, September 1951.) This measure became law in 
October, but it specifically prohibits the use of assistance 
rolls for political or commercial purposes. Nevertheless, it 
opens the way for any state to repeal its provisions for 
confidentiality of the names and addresses of assistance 
recipients and amounts of grants. 

In September, before this federal action occurred, a spe- 
cial session of the Indiana General Assembly had been 
called to cope with the loss of funds. Confusion reigned 
between the Republicans’ determination to uphold the 
state’s right to do as it chose and the Democrats’ fear of 
having to raise more tax money in the state. Numerous 
bills were introduced to break up the state’s integrated 
public welfare department, get rid of its social work 
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leadership, and throw responsibility for public aid back 


to the whim of the counties. But when word came that. 


the state would get its share after all of the federal money, 
including the back payments, the politicians put on their 


hats and went home happily. 
What may be the effects of revealing the assistance lists? 
Will one result be to reduce relief rolls? It may be im- 


possible at any time to give a factually convincing answer — 


to this question.. During the special sessions, claims were 
made in Indiana by politicians and writers for the Star 
that caseloads since the repeal of secrecy had declined at 
a higher rate than in other states. It would have been 
more accurate to say “more rapidly than in some states,” 
and to explain that industrial conditions also have been 
involved. 

Between May 1950 and August 1951, the ADC loads de- 
clined more in Hawaii, Louisiana, Montana, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Washington than in 
Indiana. These states still keep the rolls secret. The de- 
clines were due to a tightening labor market and to the 
1950 liberalization of old age and survivors insurance. 

Will the restriction on use of relief lists for political 
or commercial purposes be effective? Probably not. Any 
person with some reason for interest can go to the public 
records in the county auditor’s office and copy out one 
name or a thousand. An advertiser could do the same 
thing. How can it be proved that he used them for an 
illegal purpose? It was the scandalous use of OAA lists 
in Ohio in the late Thirties that led to the federal secrecy 
provision in the first place. 

Will recipients of public assistance go to the auditor’s 
office to look up their acquaintances and others in the 
community to find out how much each is getting? ‘This 
is quite possible and, if it happens, the local department 
of public welfare will have a greatly increased administra- 
tive problem and perhaps a rash of appeals for hearings. 
Any recipient has and should have the right to a hearing, 
if he is dissatisfied, but inability to understand the use of 
a standard budget which allows different amounts to re- 
cipients according to their health and family requirements 
may be hard for many to understand. The time required 
to cope with such inquiries could affect administrative 
costs or the quality of work adversely, or both. 


i. INDIANA EXPERIENCE CLEARLY SHOWS THAT SOCIAL 
workers and others with social concern are faced with 
the necessity of developing public sentiments which are 
appropriate to our changed culture pattern. The Indiana 
legislators and the Star management assumed that voters 
would respond with emotions which used to be associated 
with the term, “pauper” or “being on the county.” 

These emotions are as outdated today as an ox cart, 
but as yet the public does not understand this. Social 
workers familiar with the dynamics of individual and 
group behavior have a major responsibility for helping 
to bring about an adaptation of the work-self-support cul- 
ture pattern to include a minimum of security. The 
legal basis for this adaptation already has been provided 
by the Federal Social ‘Security Act and the parallel state 
laws relating to public assistance and social insurance and 
by the standard budgets which many states have worked 
out on a scientific basis. The creation of emotional accept- 
ance can be achieved only through social education. This 
is the job awaiting us—admittedly a long, slow pull. 
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A New ae 


Against an Ancient Plague 


Pictures and text by ANNE B. PARSONS 


4 Be SEE HOW YOUTHFUL IDEALISM AND MODERN MEDICAL 
skill and resources are being utilized today to ex- 
terminate endemic syphilis was one of the impressive 
experiences of a recent visit to the Yugoslavian Republic 
of Bosnia. Endemic syphilis, a scourge of countries with 
extremely low living standards, is non-venereal in its 
method of transmission. About 10 percent of the in- 
habitants of Bosnia are afflicted with it, though in one vil- 
lage, 70 percent of the population showed positive results 
to blood tests. Children are the chief victims. 

The disease is a result of poverty, dirt, and ignorance. 
In a typical home I visited [above] a single room about 
eight by ten feet in size was used by seven persons for 
eating, sleeping, and living. A clay oven, a cradle, and 
a low table were the only articles of furniture. The 
wooden floor formed the common bed, where the family 
huddled together under two tattered rugs. 

After the war, Yugoslavia’s Ministry of Health under- 
took the eradication of endemic syphilis. Both the World 
Health Organization and the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Fund contribute to the plan. UNICEF 
provides penicillin, jeeps, and laboratory equipment. 
WHO sends literature and consultants. The program 
began late in 1948, directed by Dr. Ernest Grin, a Yugo- 
slav and an international authority on endemic syphilis, In 
Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia, he organized three teams of 
seven or eight members each—medical students, trained 
nurses, and pre-medical graduates, all with special six- 
months training for this work. 

Bosnia is a country of mountains and villages with 
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bumpy, muddy roads, many of them impassable even for 
jeeps. Over these the teams must walk long, steep dis- 
tances, carrying their equipment. 

The program requires persuasion of the villagers, col- 
lecting blood samples, laboratory testing of the samples, 
keeping records of each individual in each village, giving 
treatment to those who test “positive,” rechecking to 
guard against re-infection. 

The teams try to educate as they work, but this is 
necessarily a slow process among people who have virtu- 
ally no concept of sanitary living, and whose household 
equipment is meager beyond an American imagination. 

Dr. Grin has noted a sharp decline in endemic syphilis 
in newly industrialized districts. In the Bisoko area, near 
Sarajevo, for example, 23 percent of the population had 
endemic syphilis before the war. With the progress 
brought by industrialization, the figure dropped to 3 per- 
cent. When I was there one of the teams was finishing 
its work and wiping out what endemic syphilis re- 
mained. 

3y the end of the summer of 1951, over 700,000 people 
had been tested in Bosnia, some 56,000 treated. It is 
hoped that within three years, all the infectious cases 
will be cured. 

The Yugoslav program is the first attempt on such a 
large scale to conquer endemic syphilis. Its results will 
be of great value in the many other areas of the world 
where the disease is widespread under similar conditions 
of poverty and utter isolation from the benefits of modern 


medical science. 
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Above: Krista Kostic, a trained nurse who 
leads one of the anti-syphilis teams, ex- 
plains to the population of Smoluca, a 
village in northern Bosnia, the evil effects 
of the disease, the cure she and her co- 
workers are bringing, and the cooperation 
they will need if the plague is to be con- 
quered, 


Right: An eighteer-year-old team member, 
assisted by the village school teacher, tests 
One person after another, beginning at four 
o’clock in the morning, before the men go 
to the fields. When all those in one village 
have been tested, the team packs up its 
equipment and records, and walks to the 
next hamlet, 


Rebic had to leave his wife 
dren for months when he 
go out into the field as a 
hnician and leader of an 
am. At the end of each day, 
{ back to the laboratory the 
they have collected. The 
kes the tests at once, and 
individual records. Its area 
team returns to the labora- 
esults, then goes back to the 
t all those found “positive.” 


, house in an all-Moslem 
of the homes in northern 


Above: An old peasant woman 
waits patiently while the nurse 
records her name and the date 
she was tested. The file on the 
table contains a folder for each 
family in the village. These 
records will be preserved and 
used again in combatting other 
diseases. 


When Sickness Strikes a Family 


How far do voluntary health plans protect low-income households? 
A cross section of neighborhood experience on New York’s East Side. 


HELEN HALL 


EARS OF WORKING AND LIVING IN A LOW INCOME NEIGH- 

borhood are bound to make us aware of where life 
presses hardest. Settlements know only too well how sick- 
ness dogs the footsteps of working people and their fami- 
lies. Except for unemployment no other common prob- 
lem ranks with it. 

Lack of decent shelter and dread of old age are runners 
up. Since World War II, housing has moved into acute 
concern. Fortunately, an extension of our national social 
security system has brought more adequate and more 
widespread protection to the aged. 

During the depression, it was lack of jobs which over- 
shadowed these and every other human need. Since then, 
federal-state unemployment insurance and employment 
services have helped cushion households and communities 
against the ups and downs of work. I am sure many of 
those who fought against their enactment in the mid- 
Thirties were glad to have them sustain purchasing power 
during the postwar recession in the Forties. Then it was 
that in our neighborhood we again began to hear women 
say, “He’s out of a job,” and it was an infinite relief to 
know that the family would have something to fall back 
on while “he” hunted for work. 

Thus constructive legislation has done much to take 
the edge off the hazard of unemployment—but Americans 
have yet to lay that other specter of sickness and its costs. 

From time to time, neighborhood workers test out their 
daily impressions by means of samplings, studies or sur- 
veys, which discount or reinforce, as the case may be, any 

conclusions drawn from such intimate experience. Over 
the years we at the Henry Street Settlement have done this 
_repeatedly with respect to medical care because such care 
and the need for it have been omnipresent in the lives of 
our neighbors. 

Once again, after checking our firsthand experience, 
we must break with the crescendo of reassuring pro- 
nouncements by organized medicine, and by other in- 
terested groups, which would have the public think that 
things are much better than we find them. Right now, in 
spite of the spread of various forms of voluntary health 
plans, day by day needs for medical treatment that we 
confront in our neighborhoods are not being met in an 
over-all way that is either humane or statesmanlike. Lip 
Service is paid to preventive medicine, but the obvious 

+ 

—Firsthand testimony from 553 families with 

imcomes ranging from less than $2,000 to $6,000 

a year—as interpreted by the director of Henry 

Street Settlement; chairman of the National 

Association of Consumers. 
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place where it should start is largely ignored. That place is 
in the homes of those who most need it and can least 
afford it. 

Too many of the rest of us do not see, or will not admit, 
that health services are piecemeal and chaotic, and that 
we are leaving economically handicapped families to pick 
their way in and out of this chaos as they search for help 
in keeping well. They grasp at various health plans that 
will protect them at one point or another, hoping that 
with luck the policy they take out will cover the days 
they may spend in a hospital—or that a cash indemnity 
will cover costs—or that the insured member of the 
family will be the one taken sick—or that the cost of 
having a baby will fit into the maternity benefits. 

On the one hand, we have been aware that an increas- 
ing number of families, especially in the higher income 
brackets among our neighbors, have come to help meet 
hospital bills through such health plans. 

On the other hand, we are acutely conscious that many 
families, in and outside these plans, do not feel free to call 
or go to a doctor before bronchitis turns into pneumonia, 
or a small lump into cancer—or to go to the dentist be- 
fore an extraction is necessary. With the spread of life- 
saving but very expensive drugs, the bills for them loom 
painfully out of reach of a low pay envelope. At the 
same time that the cost of eye care and eyeglasses has 
risen, comes the increased recognition of their crucial 
importance. 


lee, YEAR AT THE Henry STREET SETTLEMENT, ON NEW 
York’s Lower East Side, we endeavored to get a blueprint 
not only of what medical and dental care and drugs are 
costing our neighbors, but how far voluntary health in- 
surance plans of various kinds have reached down into 
the neighborhood, how much protection they assure. AL 
together we interviewed 732 families and these yielded 
553 satisfactory schedules which we used as a basis for 
our findings. They included members of our adult clubs 
and the parents of children coming to Henry Street 
Settlement. Lest this should prove too selective, we made 
a door-to-door canvass of families, covering two square 
blocks. 

We realized that whatever the results, they would 
probably present a more favorable picture than might be 
found generally. The people of the Lower East Side of 
New York City have readier access to health facilities than 
in many urban no less than rural communities, They, 
too, have been more subject to education in mutual pro- 
tection against sickness, for a pioneer demonstration in 
voluntary health insurance, the Corlears Hook Medical 
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sociation, was carried on for three years in our im- 
ediate neighborhood. 

Of the 553 schedules studied, 13 percent fell in the lowest 
come level of under $2,000 a year. Three quarters (76 
reent) fell in the $2,000-$4,000 brackets. The re- 
aining 11 percent were at the top of our scale in the 
,000-$6,000 bracket. It should be borne in mind that 
ese were family incomes and, most often in the higher 
ackets, represented more than one wage earner. The 
cupations covered a wide range: letter carriers, post 
fice. clerks, shipping clerks, taxi drivers, truck drivers, 
ectricians, firemen, janitors, painters, policemen, sales- 
en, shopkeepers, stenographers, bartenders, waitresses, 
iment and other factory workers. 

On the whole, our inquiry covered employed, self-re- 
ecting people, eager to be on their own and self-de- 
sndent. Such families are aware that sickness is no re- 
ecter of provisions ina health plan. Their experience 
is been a bitter teacher. Nonetheless, we have seen them 
in to plans with limited provisions when these seemed 
) be all that was within their reach. 


= HeattH INsurance PLAN oF GreaTeR New York, 
imiliarly known as HIP, comes nearer to giving the kind 
f medical care that families need and long for than any 
ther in our community. This plan provides for complete 
lagnostic examinations, unlimited surgical, medical, and 
laternity care in the hospital, at home, and in the doc- 
rs office and, most important, it means continuing pre- 
entive services. Also, it provides visiting nursing and 
mbulance services. Hospitalization is included through 
working arrangement with the Blue Cross. The whole 
mily can be covered. However, drugs are not included, 
or dental care. 

These provisions come nearer to those in the insurance 
sction (Title VII) of the long pending National Health 
ill than any other voluntary plan available in New York 
ity. Under existing plans, eligibility is almost always 
mited to employed groups; approximately 60 to 75 per- 
ent must enroll, and this usually depends upon the will- 
igness of the employer to share in the cost. Experience 
hows that managements and 
nions which have already 
truck off good wage scales are 


MEMBERSHIP IN VOLUNTARY PLANS 


doctor and hospital in full. The insured person or family 
is unable to foresee what the costs of any sickness may 
mount up to. What families need are “service” benefits, 
under which the insured receive the doctor’s or hospital’s 


over-all service in return for their premium and are not 
subject to extra charges. 


ik SPITE OF WHAT MIGHT BE CONSIDERED A FAVORABLE 
climate in our neighborhood, only 11 families out of the 
553 had comprehensive protection. Only 3.4 percent of 
our families were served by HIP and only half of these 
had policies covering the whole family. For the rest— 
as the families reported: 


15.8 percent were covered by the Blue Cross for hospital 
care only—with three fourths of its policies embracing the 
whole family. 

9.6 percent fell under industrial plans established by em- 
ployers—two thirds of which covered the whole family. 

9 percent had plans established by unions—less than 
half of which covered the whole family. 

5.9 percent had “sick benefits” through a fraternal or- 
ganization—with half covering the family. 

3.1 percent carried Blue Shield which contracts with 
physicians to serve on a fixed fee basis. If the subscriber 
is in a low income bracket, the contracts mostly cover the 
whole family. 

2.2 percent were insured directly by commercial insur- 
ance companies, with more than two thirds covering the 
whole family. 


To sum up, something less than half of the families 
scheduled (48 percent) carried voluntary health insurance 
in one form or another. Approximately three fifths of 
these plans failed to cover the whole family. Something 
more than half of the families (52 percent) had no plans 
at all. Such fractions register both the lack of thorough- 
going protection for households and the lack of orderly 
over-all planning on the part of the community. They 
also show how widespread is the fear of sickness and how 
families reach out for some way, however piecemeal, to 
cope with it. 


PERCENTAGE BY INCOME 
US% 


nose which secure this type of 
dditional benefit through col- 
sctive bargaining. 

The result is that a high pro- 
ortion of unorganized, lower 
aid, and casually employed 
yvorkers remain uncovered. 
While it is true that certain 
olicies are open to individual 
nrollment, these tend to be 
omparatively expensive and 
oneycombed with limitations. 

Another provision of the Na- 
ional Health bill highlights 
ne of the chief shortcomings 
f the presently available plans. 
‘oo often all that is provided 
; an indemnity benefit—a cer- 
14in amount of cash. Rarely do 
hese sums cover the bills of 
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Back of these figures is great confusion. Few of the 
families we talked to had a clear idea of what the plan 
they had joined did for them, how it protected them and 
from what. As one woman put it, “You better read that 
small print or you'll be pretty surprised when you're sick.’ 
The reply of another was, “I don’t understand it when 
I do read it.” The trepidation that most of us, at some 
time or other, have felt in facing “small print” on a con- 
tract should give us a fellow-feeling for these families as 
they weave their way in and out of the complications ot 
trying to get protection against sickness. 


Rees GIVEN OUT AS TO THE MOUNTING NUMBERS OF 
subscribers to this health plan or that are pointed to as 
showing how large a share of the American people are 
now covered by voluntary health plans. In truth, these 
have shown impressive growth and do afford important 
protection at salient points; but the conclusion too often 
drawn is that low income families are much more widely 
and more fully served than they really are. 

And the pity of it is that these figures are apt to give a 
false sense of security for, basically, it is insurance for 
comprehensive care coupled with the advantage of pre- 
ventive medicine that families need. True, 48 percent of 
these 553 families of ours had tried to protect themselves 
in some way against sickness, but less than 2 percent had 
succeeded in getting adequate coverage for the whole 
family of at least medical, if not dental, needs. 

Another factor that concerns us is that the lower the 
family income, the less are they likely to be protected by 
even partial coverage. Three quarters (76.5 percent) of 
our families with incomes between $5,000 and $6,000 had 
taken out some form of insurance, while only 39.2 percent 
earning $2,000 to $3,000 had managed to do so. 

Further, 74 of the families interviewed were found to 
have dropped their policies. Of these, 68 had incomes of 
$4,000 or less; 23 said they could not afford to keep them 
up; 15, because they had changed jobs and lost the plan 
in the process; 17, because the plan they had participated 
in was discontinued; 13, because they felt the plan did not 
fit their needs. Six gave no reason. 

Almost invariably discussion of illness in neighbor- 
hood clubs brings up “how many things you can have” 
that do not come within the particular insurance policy 
you have “taken out.” Because we had heard this so often, 
our schedule asked families to report on expenses they 
had had to meet over and above their health insurance 
payments. Not all could make estimates but enough. did 
to more than warrant the inquiry. A third of the re 
plies ranged from $100 to $400 for outside bills in the pre- 
ceding year and in a few cases the total ran up to $440, 
$500, $680 and in one case $1,000. 

For the most part sickness costs had to be drawn from 
memory on the part of the people concerned. There were 
some families in each income group who felt that they 
could not give an accurate accounting of out-of-pocket 
expenses and thus do not enter into our tables. How- 
ever, these were important outlays in the year concerned— 
talked about, worried about, the subject of family con- 
sultation and planning. Families took great care to answer 
our questions to the best of their ability. The tendency 
seemed to be to forget some expenses rather than to exag- 
gerate them; major items, such as doctors’ and hospital 
bills seemed harder to forget than to remember. The 
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cost of a particular serious illness will be referred to years” 
later in all its details. 4 
a 
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INCOME LEVELS 


$3,000 - $4,000: There were altogether 156 families with — 
earnings between $3,000 and $4,000 a year. One of the 
non-insured families in this medical group reported sick- 
ness costs reaching $1,000 for the year. Fifteen families 
could not gauge their expenses, and 14 were fortunate 
enough to have had no doctor or hospital bills. Medical — 
expenses for the year of the 127 families reporting on them _ 
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totaled $18,447. These ranged as follows: = 
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$2,000 - $3,000: The earnings of just under half of our — 
families fell in this next lower bracket. Of these 265 — 


families, 25 felt they could not estimate their expenses — 
and 29 had no sickness bills for the year. The remaining — 
211 families reported expenses totaling $25,842 as follows: 
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Under $2,000 - Over $4,000: There were interesting com- 
parisons to be made between highest and lowest income 
levels. At the top, 46 families earned between $4,000 and 
$5,000 and 17 between $5,000 and $6,000; or taken to- 
gether, 63 families between $4,000 and $6,000. These 63 
better off families reported spending a total of $6,545 on 
medical care in the year canvassed. This was over twice 
as much as was spent by 69 families in the lowest income 


group—earning under $2,000. Their total for medical 
care came to $3,065. 


@s, TABLE ON THE USE OF CLINICS REVEALED THAT TWO 
thirds of the families earning under $2,000 made use of 
them, whereas only one third of the $5,000 to $6,000 
families did so. This throws light on how some of the 


needs at the lowest income level are met. 


But even at 


their best, clinics cannot take the place of general medi- 
cal care. Those families, above all, whose food, shelter, 
and clothing are least adequate need to be able to call or 
go to a doctor when sickness strikes. Clinics or accident 
wards are hardly the answer when a household is afflicted 
by a respiratory infection, in the case of many children’s 
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iseases or of sudden acute symptoms at any age. How- 
ver valuable the service rendered, most clinics are a far 
ry from preventive medicine. 

Even where the medical situation is one that fits clini- 
al treatment there are human disadvantages which weigh 
eavily against the very people whom ¢linics are meant to 
rotect. One of these is the too often frightening imper- 
onality of treatment from doctor, nurse, or social worker. 
“he more helpless or ignorant the patient the more they 
eed and crave reassurance and explanation. The hours 
limics are open may be difficult for the wage-earner who 
eeds medical care and cannot take time off from his job 
a attend. The mother is disadvantaged who cannot leave 
ier other children to take the sick one to the clinic and 
aay have to wait long hours with them clinging to her 
Kirts. Underneath it all a widespread embarrassment 
rops out in accepting what is given as “charity.” 
Altogether, the 553 families scheduled reported expendi- 
ures of $53,899 for doctors’ bills, hospital bills, and insur- 
mee coverage, and an additional $6,519 for eye care— 
naking a total of $60,418, exclusive of dental care and 


lrugs. 


| ae NO PLAN FOR MEDICAL CARE CAN BE WHOLLY 
ound without taking necessary medicines into account. 
According to our schedules, 25 families had not spent 
‘nough for medicines to report upon, while 111 felt they 
ould not estimate the amount. According to the remain- 
ng 417 families, they had spent altogether $20,757 on 
lrugs during the year or an average just short of $50* 
vach. This burden did not come to rest evenly on every 
amily. What actually happened was that 92 of the 
amilies spent from $75 to $360 on drugs in the twelve 
nonths. 

Obviously, we must reckon with “catastrophic” drug 
wills which drain the family purse at the same time that 
ther expenses pile up in an emergency. One woman 
‘old of waiting a week to pick up the prescription which 
ver doctor had given her before she had the money to 
gay for it. Some of this spending is no doubt ill judged 
ind for much advertised cure-alls which frequently meet 
with eager trial when sickness is fraught with so much 
unxiety. 


I. ASKING OUR NEIGHBORS ABOUT THEIR DENTAL CARE, DONE 
or left undone, we were getting into a field that most in- 
surance plans have yet to explore. Here if anywhere we 
1eed community planning and direction if we are to 
sridge the gap between household needs and scientific 
cnowledge and skills. In such a community as ours, only 
ystematic dental care in the public school system could 
yring dental progress to bear universally in the growing 
years that count for most. 

Because it is easier to put off care of the teeth, we found 
ven greater disparity between the total $2,868 which 37 
f the 69 families in our lowest income group spent for 
lentistry in a year, and the $8,005 spent by 51 of the 63 
amilies in the upper brackets. Average annual dental 
osts per family (as our schedules tallied them) go up 
rom $46 a year at the lowest income level (under $2,000) 
o $76 per family at $2,000 to $3,000. They rise to $86 in 
he $3,000 to $4,000 group; to $121 at $4,000 to $5,000 a 
ear; to $175 at $5,000 to $6,000. As high as $600 each 
vas paid by two families. 
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The over-all total of dental bills reported ran to $42,489. 
Take the largest group—families with incomes between 


$2,000 and $3,000: 


265 families—average dental cost $76 
18 could not estimate 


7 neglected dental care altogether due to cost 

1 stopped at $25 due to anticipated future cost 
1 ” ” 40 ” ” ” ” ” 
1 ” ” 60 ” ” ” ” ” 
> ” ”> yas) ” ” b ” ” 
1 ”» ” 100 ” ” ” ” ” 


48 had had no bills 
186 had remaining bills totaling $18,471 


FAMILIES EXPENSES 
DOaretenke aeeseet em Arete aA none 
LN ORT RTO GT less than $ 50 
Doitvicleneintetn he GieuiclecaMa kok % 50 to 100 
Cy em Mac ren CRC Ee tars 100 to 150 
DD ets operate teh ehycMenetae & Aeises 150 to 200 
LS: Wis With govar etree sia sehen 200 to 250 
Siczais rhs Maton citegavs eer nratem ances 250 to 300 
Ata tetone, store danke ford bree ahs 300 to 350 
Dip ha Mintahivicniketorho teat 350 to 450 
Ba Weacadhe See ae out PChOnTiCy Hie 450 to 500 
Dietonst ay eee hae Maat abe ate oh ait 510 


Among our 553 families, the year’s over-all total for 
medical, dental, and eye care plus drugs came to $123,664 
—exclusive of medical expenditures unestimated by 63 
families, drug expenditures by 111, and dental expendi- 
tures by 36. The significance of this outlay lies in what 
the families got or did not get for it. 

Only 11 of them received comprehensive medical care 
for all the family. Little reached them that could be 
called preventive care. There was almost no sharing in 
today’s great advances in psychiatry. Small wonder that 
much worry, insecurity, and fear entered into their bouts 
with sickness. 

It must never be forgotten that when an employed 
breadwinner becomes sick the economic loss is twofold— 
his wages tend to stop at the same time that medical costs 
mount. Even when he is fortunate enough to receive 
sick benefits these seldom match lost wages in amount. A 
few states, including New York, have made beginnings in 
disability insurance but as yet there is no countrywide 
coverage. 

More illuminating and more poignant than our statis- 
tics have been the comments and stories which reached us 
along with them. (See page 30). Repeated and dras- 
tic criticism of treatment in clinics stood out. Also the 
frequent lament, “I didn’t know where to turn when I 
needed a doctor.” Nonetheless, there was warm apprecia- 
tion of both kindliness and successful service rendered by 
particular physicians in the neighborhood, in clinics and 
hospitals and in specialists’ offices. In truth, nowhere is 
the doctor-patient relationship prized more highly than 
where it is hard to come by and where studies show that 
only a third of the patients can lay claim to its comfort. 

Our study of low income families in our neighborhood 
would certainly indicate that those in like circumstances 
elsewhere are likely to be without easy access to that 
great body of medical protection which can be had for 
the buying. Ability to pay should not be the sole quali- 
fication for getting health service in a democracy which 
has safeguarded people against such major risks as un- 
employment and old age. By strengthening such families 
on this front—when and where sickness strikes—our coun- 
try would be strengthening itself. 
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MRS. MINSKY’S EMERGENCY 


Forte MINSKY WAS SIX WHEN SHE FELL 
at play school and fractured two bones 
in her wrist. Her mother had had an 
unfortunate experience in a clinic and 
rushed the little girl uptown in a taxi 
to a doctor she knew. As there was no 
one with whom to leave. Florie’s two 
younger sisters, ages four and three, she 
took them along. The doctor X-rayed 
the fractured wrist, put on a temporary 
bandage, but did not want to set it and 
sent them on to a surgeon whom he 
recommended. The surgeon wanted 
$150 to set the wrist, but finally agreed 
to do it for $75, if his fee were paid in 
advance. Mrs. Minsky undertook to 
borrow the money and bring it to him at 
the hospital the next morning at eleven 
o'clock. 

That afternoon she had been on the 
go with the little girls—broken wrist 
and all—from one o'clock until six. She 
left Florie at the hospital on the way 
home. As soon as she had fed the chil- 
dren, she set out to borrow the $75 in 
the neighborhood. As Mrs. Minsky 
put it, she “got a little here and a little 
there.” One neighbor came in while 
she was out and left $10 on the kitchen 
table. By the next morning she had the 
$75 and kept her eleven o'clock appoint- 
ment at the hospital, money in hand. 

There she was met with a $62 hos- 
pital bill to be paid before she should 
leave. Fortunately this was vouched for 
by a social agency and after the operation 
she brought the little girl home at once 
—relieving the neighbor who had been 
minding the other children. She still 
had $10 to pay for the X-ray and $5 for 
the office visit to “her doctor,” so that all 
told, not counting carfare and taxis (and 
another X-ray later) the accident cost 
$152—or approximately what her hus- 
band earned in three weeks. 

Tom Minsky is a truck driver earn- 
ing $55 a week. It seems he had just 
been covered by some kind of insurance 
policy but in the emergency she had not 
resorted to this as she had no idea how 
it operated or whether it included the 
children. The five of them live in two 
small but spotlessly clean rooms. The 
parents sleep in the kitchen on a bed 
they fold up in the day time. Mrs. 
Minsky had telephoned her husband’s 
employer when the child was hurt, but 
she did not leave any word about the 
accident. She was afraid it would “up- 
set” her husband. As a truck driver, 
she explained, “he shouldn’t be made 
nervous because he might have an acci- 
dent and hurt somebody.” 


OLDER FORMS OF 
MUTUAL AID 


Tue FisHER FAMILY OF SIX HAVE HAD 
their share of illnesses these last few 
years, but managed with help from Mr. 
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UP THE SCALE OF 
PROTECTION WHEN 
SICKNESS STRIKES 


Eight Case Stories 


Mrs. Minsky’s Emergency 

Older Forms of Mutual Aid—The Fishers 
A Young Family’s Needs—The Berensons 
Borrowing . . . The Hard Way—The 

Robinses 

When You Have Savings—The Davises 
Diagnosis in a Democracy—The Healys 
Through Thick and Thin—The D’Alessios 
When You Have Insurance—The Lawsons 


(The names used are not the real ones.) 


Fisher’s lodge, his union, and by going 
to clinics. 

The father, a man of 52, is a sewing 
machine operator in a factory making 
women’s coats and suits. The work is 
seasonal, and in a good year he averages 
five or six months of employment at 
$70 a week. As long as earnings are 
steady, Mrs. Fisher puts by from $10 to 
$20 each week. One of the older girls 
works part time and gives her mother $5 
a week. During lay-offs, the Fishers are 
able to manage with the help of their 
savings and the father’s unemployment 
insurance benefits at $26 a week. 

Through his union, Mr. Fisher has 
access to medical facilities for periodic 
checkups and for treatment whenever 
necessary. When he split his finger last 
year, his union doctor treated him and 
provided necessary medicine. He lost 
out entirely on three weeks’ earnings, but 
got benefits of $15 a week for 7 weeks 
from his union. This covered half his 
wage loss. 

Mr. Fishers lodge provides the 
services of a doctor when necessary at $2 
for an office call and $3 for a home 
visit. Also, he can borrow from the 
lodge as he did last year when Mrs. 
Fisher had a ruptured appendix. With- 
out health insurance, a sudden operation 
called for getting money quickly—$50 
before Mrs. Fisher could be admitted to 
the hospital, $100 for the surgeon, and 
$150 for hospital expenses and drugs. 
Mr. Fisher borrowed $300 from his 
lodge, and during the ten days his wife 
was in the hospital had time to figure 
out ways to pay this back. Savings of 
$150 covered half, and the remainder 
was met in small installments. 

For the rest, the Fishers have “spent 
a lot” for dental bills in the last two 
years. One daughter had seven fillings 
at a total cost of $40. Another’s came to 
$20. The mother had several teeth 
pulled, paying the dentist $5 at each 
visit. She goes to a clinic every three or 
four months when she has a bad head- 
ache. 
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Four children make living expenses - 
high in the Fisher family. They 7 
healthy food and “they’re always need-— 
ing shoes.” But when clothes wear out, 
the father can make them over because 
of his skill as a tailor. “We manage 
pretty well,” is Mrs. Fisher’s conclusion. 

i re 
A YOUNG FAMILY’S NEEDS — 

Sam AND EsTELLE BERENSON HAVE 
three daughters, 6, 4, and 2. The father, a 
policeman, belongs to the Police Benevo-— 
lent Association, which enables the | 
family to get reduced rates when they | 
need the services of a surgeon or other 
specialist. In addition, also through the 
department, the Berensons belong to the | 
Blue Cross. a 

Karen, the oldest daughter, made her~ 
appearance when Sam was in the army. 3 
Estelle was allowed a $50 GI allotment 
for the confinement and had the same - 
difficulty many soldiers’ wives have ex-— 
perienced in finding a doctor who would 
take care of her for that fee. 

During the first year, her mother took” 
Karen to baby health centers. When she 
was a year old, Sam was discharged and ~ 
joined the police force about a month — 
later. These were difficult times for 
the Berensons since his starting salary 
of $2,000 was subject to deductions—11- 
percent for pension; $1.50 a month for 
the Police Benevolent Association. Be-_ 
cause no payroll deduction plan was © 
available in the department for Blue— 
Cross, the Berensons paid $6 a year ex- 
tra for their membership. 

Gladys, the second daughter, was de- 
livered by an obstetrician who charged 
$65. “He’s a good man and I have con- 
fidence in him or I wouldn’t go to him 
just because he’s reasonable.” The hos-_ 
pital bill was $100, of which Blue Cross 
paid $80 in maternity benefits and the 
Berensons $20. With two children, 
Estelle was unable to manage visits to 
the health centers with their long hours 
of waiting, but took the baby to a pri- 
vate doctor every three weeks. She 
figured that the visits cost her $3 each 
for about seven months for check-ups 
and innoculations against diphtheria, 
smallpox, and so on. 

The $80 Blue Cross maternity benefit 
did not. go as far with Naomi, the 
youngest, because of increased hospital 
costs, so the Berensons paid an addi- 
tional $45 this time. Again, routine 
visits to the doctor followed, and after 
these, run-of-the-mill children’s difficul- 
ties made up their medical budget. 

“This is the way it works,” Estelle 
said. “You start with aspirin when any 
of them has fever. Usually, it isn’t any- 
thing major. You give the aspirin about 
every three or four hours when you see 
temperature come back up, and by the 
second or third day—if the child isn’t 
better—you call a doctor, for by that 
time maybe it’s serious. They never get 
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sck two at a time so that one visit will 
«0 for both. They get sick one after the 
ther!” 

It was with these experiences in mind 
aat the mother summed up the excel- 
encies of hospital insurance—and_ its 
‘mitations. “They don’t have doctors 
at come to the house—and that’s what 
ve need most!” 

Neither Sam nor Estelle felt they had 
ay health problem themselves. The 
fe had been going to a dentist regu- 
uly, but her real trouble was not dis- 
overed as he had failed to take any X- 
ays of her teeth. He took these after 

swollen and discolored gum indicated 
il was not well, and then informed Mrs. 
serenson that she needed highly spe- 
ialized care for which he would have to 
harge her from $700 to $1,000 and then 
ould not guarantee cure. Even though 
vam’s salary was now $4,000, they felt 
hey could not afford this. She was 
old that she would have to have all her 
eeth pulled—at thirtytwo—or face the 
xpense. 

Nonetheless it was at her-own dentist’s 
uggestion that she went to a dental col- 
ege because, as he said, “they were the 
nly people able to save her teeth at a 
yrice she could pay.” If the dental col- 
ege had not been so conveniently located 
he could not have gone there with three 
mall children or arranged care for them 
or her long hours away from home. 
[he early bills. were for fillings and 
38.50 for initial work on bridge and 
rown. Estelle’s teeth had been saved, 
nd now it was only a matter of a check- 
lp every six months to make certain that 
10 new trouble sets in. 


BORROWING: THE HARD 
WAY 


OvER THREE YEARS AGO Mrs. Rosins’ 
eighborhood doctor advised an opera- 
ion for tumor. This was arranged for 
Thursday night, which she remembers 
s blustery when, with her husband and 
on-in-law, she left the doctor’s office 
or the hospital and waited on a windy 
orner for a bus. “When we got off at 
ur stop, we couldn’t find the hospital 
t first. Oh, it was cold!” 

The Robinses went to the admittance 
lesk, turned over the doctor’s letter and 
vere told that they must pay for a 
veek’s hospitalization in advance. While 
he wife waited, the two men pleaded 
yith the clerk to make an exception. 
t was finally agreed that the son-in-law 
yould give the hospital the little money 
he had on him,” and the rest would 
e brought the next day. 

Mrs. Robins herself had no money 
lid by. The remainder due on the 
own payment was met out of his sav- 
1gs by her son, who lived with his 
arents, and he again put up the ad- 
ance the second week. When she left 
efore that week was up, the hospital 
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sent her a refund. If she had had to 
stay a third or fourth week, the family 
would have had to resort to outside 
borrowing. They paid the doctor during 
the next few weeks, a little at a time. 

Last year, the husband in turn needed 
an operation for a condition which had 
been growing progressively _ worse. 
Whenever his doctor had recommended 
this, Mr. Robins had hesitated because 
he knew that it would mean lost time 
and resulting lack of pay. Things 
reached a point that did not admit of 


further delay and the doctor was able, 


to procure a hospital bed for him in a 
private room. Mr. Robins had asked 
to be put in a ward, but the doctor 
replied he “wouldn’t operate that way.” 
Because of the urgency, his patient had 
no choice. 

Mr. Robins was in the hospital five 
weeks. His union paid $100 toward the 
hospital bill, but he received no salary 
during this time, except for a week of 
paid vacation. Their son had $70 saved 
up. and he turned this in. He had to. 
“That isn’t right to say,” Mrs. Robins 
added, “he wanted to.’ The rest she 
borrowed, a little at a time, from friends 
she felt might have some extra money. 
“Tt wasn’t easy to ask for it though, or 
to get it. People don’t like to lend 
money to a sick man.” 

When Mr. Robins felt he was well 
enough to come home, it was up to his 
wife to get together the money for hos- 
pitalization still to be paid for. “They 
wouldn’t let him out till it was paid, 
you know.” She was at the hospital 
early that morning, “because they charge 
you for another day if you aren’t out by 
eleven o'clock. I had to run to get the 
last of the money in in time.” 

Nor did that settle matters for the 
Robinses. After she covered the per 
diem charges she was presented with 
another bill for $57.05. “I’ve already 
paid,” she told the cashier. “But what 
could I do? They said this was for 
medications and how was I to know if 
my husband had used them? And what 
does he know about it, being sick the 
whole time? I noticed a full bottle of 
witch hazel there in his room that morn- 
ing, and I thought I’d mention it to the 
cashier—but what could she do? She 
has her orders.” 

Mrs. Robins borrowed again. Her 
son was carrying their household ex- 
penses by now, including the monthly 
rent at $48. The sense of responsibility 
which had prompted Mr. Robins to leave 
the hospital and go to work proved a 
mistake. Five months later he was back 
there for a second operation and stayed 
six weeks this time. Meanwhile the 
Robinses had just begun to make head- 
way in paying back the money they had 
borrowed for the father’s first operation, 
and they were still paying the doctor a 
small amount each week. ’ 


Fortunately the surgeon did _ not 
charge for the second operation, and the 
Robinses had only to meet hospitaliza- 
tion. This time, too, Mr. Robins insisted 
on waiting for a semi-private room. “My 
husband’s doctor wants him to come for 
a check-up every month,” Mrs. Robins 
went on. “His charge used to be $2 a 
visit, but he told us after the operation 
that from now on he’d charge $5.” 

The family has taken this experience 
to heart. Mrs. Robins says that her 
husband’s union has been working for 
a group sickness plan toward which 
each employe will contribute. “They 
hope to have their own hospital and a 
clinic where the men can go.” 

The son, who works for the city, be- 
longs to HIP. “He had pneumonia this 
year,” reports his mother, “and HIP 
took care of almost everything but the 
penicillin shots.” 


WHEN YOU HAVE SAVINGS 


“We WERE LucKY, | GuEss. WE WERE 
able to help ourselves!’ That is how 
Mrs. Davis describes her husband’s long 
illness which began on the first day of 
their honeymoon when he had his first 
serious attack of “kidney trouble.” That 
was four years ago. 

As a veteran, he was able to go to a 
veterans hospital in the city in which 
they found themselves. There he stayed 
for three weeks. The Davises had only 
allowed for a wedding trip of a week 
but Mr. Davis had lost two weeks 
salary and Mrs. Davis had spent three 
weeks alone in a strange. city before he 
was well enough to travel. 

The wife asked the doctor if her hus- 
band would have other attacks, and 
what she could do to prevent them. In 
her own words, “What can he eat in 
order not to grow stones?” The answer 
did not help much. “I didn’t give him 
spicy foods, like the doctor told me, and 
he didn’t drink—but that’s about all we 
could do.” 

So the Davises “just met each attack 
when it came.” This was expensive— 
for a clinic was not practicable for Mr. 
Davis. “When he got an attack,” Mrs. 
Davis explained, “it was so bad that 
something had to be done right away.” 
From time to time in the next three 
years her husband would have such at- 
tacks about once a month. Each re- 
quired an emergency shot costing $5, 
plus $3 charged for the office call it in- 
volved or $5 if Mr. Davis “was so bad” 
that the doctor had to come to their 
home. “Sometimes,” Mrs. Davis said, 
“when we were short, the doctor 
wouldn’t charge us for the office call— 
just for the shot.” During this time he 
also had to have three X-rays at $15 
each. 

When they could not “make room 
for such expenses” out of Mr. Davis’s 
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earnings ($55 a week) they resorted to 
their savings. These, at the start, 
amounted to about $600, most of which 
had been accumulated by Mr. Davis 
during his years in the service. ‘“He’s no 
spender,” his wife says of him. Mrs. 
Davis herself had bought $75 in bonds 
when she worked in a navy yard during 
the war years. 

In addition to the medical expenses 
for the husband, there were maternity 
expenses for the wife during the second 
vear of their marriage. These also were 
paid for out of their savings and 
amounted to $400. As Mrs. Davis ex- 
plained, after that it proved almost im- 
possible to accumulate much again. “Our 
savings were from a long time back,” 
she said. “Any savings you have nowa- 
days are going to be like that.” More- 
over, they had decided not to seek fur- 
ther help at a veterans hospital because 
of what Mr. Davis had considered 
“rough treatment” in the last one. 

Soon after the baby was born, the 
Davises decided to join the Blue Cross. 
This cost them $3.75 a month. It came 
in handy on Labor Day last year, when, 
in the middle of the night, the husband 
had such a serious kidney attack that his 
wife called an ambulance to take him 
to a hospital. Ten days later, his attend- 
ing physician decided to operate. “He’s a 
wonderful man,” Mrs. Davis says. “The 
operation ordinarily costs $375, and he 
charged us only $125.” They paid for 
this in advance and that, too, came out 
of their dwindled savings. 

Mrs. Davis had to pay, also, for the 
anesthetic which the Blue Cross did not 
cover. When told that this would cost 
$25 and must be paid in advance, Mrs. 
Davis, who had only a little money with 
her, left that with them and, next day, 
borrowed the rest from her husband’s 
sister. “I paid it right back,” she said. 
“When you have a little baby you can’t 
do things just when you want to.” She 
had not been able to get to the bank in 
the hectic hours before the operation. 

Mr. Davis was in this hospital for nine 
weeks. The Blue Cross paid for 21 
days of hospitalization, and after that 
met half the expenses. During the re- 
maining weeks, the Davises spent $80 
themselves and the millinery union to 
which Mr. Davis belongs provided the 
rest. Mrs. Davis was lucky enough to get 
the three blood transfusions her husband 
needed from friends. 


DIAGNOSIS IN A 
DEMOCRACY 

When Mrs. Healy fell and injured 
her leg twenty years ago, she was a 
young woman. She “rubbed it a little,” 
got up, brushed herself off, and went 


on about her work. The pain did not 


bother her much and almost fifteen years 
went by before it began to trouble her 
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again. Then her knee swelled and she 
noticed her leg was growing crooked. 

The Healys did not have much money 
for medical treatments out of Mr. 
Healv’s earnings of $50 a week—with 
four children to support, and none of 
them old enough to work. The mother 
went to a clinic from time to time and 
once to a city hospital for a week, but 
there was never any improvement. She 
finally became resigned to having a 
crooked leg for the rest of her life. 

That same year, Mrs. Healy began 
to have “stomach trouble,” which be- 
came so serious that she all but forgot 
her old ailment in this new and acute 
distress. “It got so I was in bed more 
than I was out on the floor.” She finally 
went to a clinic for help. X-rays were 
taken, which cost $27.50, and she was 
told she had stomach ulcers. 

As her condition did not improve, she 
went back from time to time to the 
clinic, and to private doctors when she 
had the money. Her calls at their offices 
cost her $2 and when she was too sick to 
get out. the charge to come to her home 
was $3. In desperation Mrs. Healy once 
spent $50 for X-rays in a private doctor’s 
office. “My, the weeks I spent paying 
that off!” she recalls. “I'd give the doctor 
$2 on it every week I could. Sometimes 
when I was in pain, I'd just stand it, 
because my husband didn’t have the 
monev to pay for a doctor. The children 
were having dental work done which 
took any extra money we had and their 
teeth seemed more important.” 

This went on until three years ago 
when Mr. Healy joined HIP without 
fully realizing what it meant. He works 
for the city which meets half the cost 
for the protection it accords. “Everybody 
else was joining,’ Mr. Healy says, “so I 
did too.” It was a while before the 
Healys got accustomed to the idea of 
being able to call for a doctor free of 
charge. 

When they did turn to HIP, Mrs. 
Healy began to receive concentrated at- 
tention, free X-rays, and treatments from 
“a big man uptown,” as she puts it. 
“You got to’make an appointment to 
see him.” Mrs. Healy had reached the 
point of not being able to eat much, 
but her specialist put her on a diet and 
gave her pills to take—“some kind of a 
new drug it is.” A bottle of these costs 
Mrs. Healy $6.50 and they last her 
only a month. “It’s the price of a pair 
of shoes,” she calculates, “but if I bought 
the shoes instead, I wouldn’t be able to 
wear them for I wouldn’t be up.” 

In the course of reviewing Mrs. 
Healy’s medical history, the HIP doctor 
discovered the condition of her leg and 
referred her to another “big man.” His 
treatment is doin’ me a world of good,” 
she says. “My leg’s beginnin’ to grow 
right again.” 


In May of last year the HIP specialist 
put her in a hospital for two weeks. 
Fluid was removed from her kneecap 
and a brace ordered. Although Mrs. 
Healy remembers that she had to sign 
a slip saying she would pay for anes- 
thesia if necessary during her stay there, ~ 
her only actual expense was for the 
brace: $46.50, and the replacement of 
metal piece on her shoe at $5.50. Mean- 
while. she has been gaining so much ~ 
that she hopes the day may come when 
brace, shoe, metal piece and all will be~ 
things of the past. = 

The father and the children have had 
little occasion to use the HIP medical 
plan except for winter colds. . 
all agree that the mother’s improvement — 
has been the best investment they’ve— 
ever made. “You should have seen her 
before!” says Mr. Healy. “Why they've: 
got her so she can eat now—and she’s up 
and around.” 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN | 


Tuts 1s ANTHoNy D’ALEssio’s FIF-@ 
teenth year in muncipal service. He was — 
one of the first to join when the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
was thrown open to city employes in — 
1947, With the city meeting half the 
expense, his share at that time was $5.10 — 
a month—covering himself, his wife, 
and their three children. 

Every two weeks when he was work- | 
ing his check read “$102” at the top, — 
but what with deductions for taxes, pen- 
sion, and HIP this pared down to $85 
in take-home pay. Half a month’s rent 
at $17.50 left Mrs. D’Alessio $67.50 a 
fortnight to budget for the other house- 
hold expenses for their family of five. 
These included food and clothing, the — 
father’s carfare, medicines when neces- 
sary, all other incidentals, and “extras” — 
beyond ordinary running expenses, such 
as movies for the children. 

They still fell back on the Pension 
Loan Plan offered to city employes, 
under which Mr. D’Alessio could bor-— 
row for a major purchase or to replace | 
the children’s clothes. Their habit was 
to plan ahead just what they would 
need in amounts varying from $100 
to $300 a year. A loan advanced, they 
made the purchase, and there was usual- 
ly about two months before the paying- 
back must begin, giving them a chance 
to enjoy it free of worries. Thereafter, 
regular amounts agreed upon (including 
interest) were deducted from the father’s 
two-week salary checks. As these pay- 
ments were small, they might go on for 
months. “That way we didn’t: feel it,” 
the D’Alessios explain, and these loans 
and the opportunities they provided be- 
came an important part in the economy — 
of the family. 

The D’Alessios managed pretty well 
over the years under their scheme of — 
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idgeting. HIP fitted into it, function- 
g in much the same way. 


Before they joined, the family had 


ten resorted to free clinics for medical 
eatment, and unlike most of their 
iends and neighbors, Mrs. D’Alessio 
ud good things to say about them. 
sure you got to wait, but you some- 
mes got to wait two or three hours 
(ting in a private doctor’s office. My 
me isn’t money, so this way a clinic’s 
ee. You think I can afford to buy 
ese nosedrops, or that cough medi- 
ne?” she asked, holding up two bot- 
2s her young son was using for his 
Id. “The clinic gave him those. But 
's a funny thing,” Mrs. D’Alessio went 
1, “they're awful good with the chil- 
ren, but they won’t do much for me.” 


lowever, she recalls favorably two nose 


nerations she underwent without cost 
a city hospital—and “they treated me 
sod.” 

Two years ago, when the father fell 
riously ill, the family budget plans 
sgan to buckle. HIP helped but was 
ot a panacea for all the troubles they 
ere about to go through. The D’Ales- 
os problem lay in the fact that the 
readwinner’s illness dragged on and 
¢ was out of work the better part of 
lose two years. Everything changed, 
id the D’Alessios had to adjust to a 
ew way of life. 

At the start, their HIP doctor diag- 
osed a bladder tumor, recommending 
1 operation which Mr. D'Alessio un- 
erwent. A month later HIP had paid 
yr all his expenses except $20 for anes- 
esia and $43 for hospitalization beyond 
ie allotted span. Meanwhile, there was 
90 break in Mr. D’Alessio’s salary and 
¢ was shortly back at work. It soon 
scame apparent, however, that his blad- 
er trouble would confine him to home 
0 often to keep on with his city job. 
le was asked to resign with the under- 
anding he could have it back when 
> got well. His salary checks kept 
p for two months after this, and “then 
ey put us on relief,’ Mrs. D’Alessio 
cplains. “Things have never been right 
nce.” Relief checks now came every 
vo weeks, but just at this time their 
nt was increased from $35 to $38. 
For two years now, the D’Alessios 
ave fallen behind on their pension pay- 
ents which will have to be made up 
hen Mr. D’Alessio goes back to work. 
feanwhile, they could no longer turn, 
) the Pension Loan Plan. “We can’t 
st out of holes that way any more,” 
id Mr. D’Alessio. Friends loaned 
em money to buy clothing for the 
ildren. “I owe my next door neighbor 
10 right now,” said Mrs. D’Alessio. 
Nor did the D’Alessios now have the 
snefit of city help in meeting their 
IP fees. They dropped the hospitaliza- 
on payments but managed to pay $26.- 
) due on the remainder of the HIP 
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coverage. It was hard to get together 
quarterly payments every three months; 
yet they clung to their membership in 
the plan, thinking that Mr. D’Alessio 


would be back to work soon and know- 
ing that HIP was costing them far less 


than the services of a private doctor. 

Throughout these months the D’Ales- 
sios had difficulty making ends meet. 
Besides their household outlays, the 
D’Alessios had drugs to buy necessary 
to Mr. D’Alessio’s recovery. At the start 
he saw his HIP doctor three times a 
week and each visit meant an expensive 
penicillin shot. After a time the doctor 
“changed him to pills” and he has con- 
tinued to take them—two sets which last 
him a little less than a month. One bot- 
tle costs $8, the other $3. 

Mr. D’Alessio had had the same HIP 
doctor from the beginning. When this 
general practitioner left the country for 
an extended trip, his patient was as- 
signed to a neurologist who recom- 
mended somewhat different treatment. 
Mr. D’Alessio feels that there was a 
marked change in his condition for the 
first time. “Maybe J just imagine it I’m 
so anxious to get back to work. I don’t 
want ’em to forget about me.” 

The “Relief” doctor, supplied by the 
department of welfare, came to their 
house on occasion, but it happened that 
the D’Alessios never took to him. The 
mother continued to go to a clinic so 
that she could get medicine free. When 
she had to call the HIP doctor to their 
home for the children she often could 
not pay for the drugs he prescribed. 
“Doctor, I’m sorry,” she would say, “I 
just can’t. But I can get it when my 
check comes.” Mrs. D’Alessio had to say 


the same thing to her grocer, her butch- 


er, and the pharmacist who supplied 
Mr. D’Alessio’s medicines. 

After the D’Alessios stopped paying 
that part of their HIP bill which pro- 
vided for hospitalization, Mrs. D’Ales- 
sio herself needed this service badly. 
She had suffered from allergy and 
asthma in a mild form which did not 
become serious until her husband was 
out of work. “They say it’s nerves,” 
says Mrs. D'Alessio, voicing a familiar 
phrase. Her difficulties in breathing and 
in digesting her food finally put her 
to bed. Her HIP doctor gave her pre- 
scriptions and recommended an ap- 
paratus to facilitate her breathing. The 
wife was up and down, better and 
worse, and finally was taken to a city 
hospital one night when it was extreme- 
ly hard for her to breathe. “For 72 
hours I was in a coma.” She likes to 
tell about the consultant called in who 
recommended “one of those new miracle 
drugs. They got me well and I haven't 
had a bit of trouble since.” 

“If my husband’s trouble would only 
stop,” Mrs. D'Alessio sighed. “Who 
wants to stay on relief?” 


Just before Mr. D’Alessio had to quit 
work, payments began to come due on 
$300 he had borrowed from the Pen- 
sion Loan Plan. “We got that loan to 
pay back,” as he reckons it, “and we 
got to catch up on the pension besides. 
If I don’t get back to work soon and 
get that started again we'll never have 
it to count on in the end.” 


WHEN YOU HAVE 
INSURANCE 


IT WAS AFTER NINE O'CLOCK ONE SATUR- 
day night when the youngest of the 
Lawsons’ three daughters developed a 
fever of 104 degrees. For six months 
the family had belonged to the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
through Mr, Lawson’s employment by 
the city—but had had no occasion to 
make use of its services. 

This was why Mrs. Lawson first 
scurried around the neighborhood in 
search of a physician, but the hour was . 
late and she failed to find one. Only 
then she thought about HIP, telephoned 
and—“We got a doctor in fifteen min- 
utes. That’s the way it’s always been,” 
she says. “When I need a doctor now I 
can get him immediately.” A HIP ear 
specialist treated the daughter for an 
abscess, and later a HIP surgeon took 
care of an infected finger. 

Last New Year’s Eve, Mr. Lawson 
had trouble in his thigh, and went to the 
HIP physician whom the Lawsons had 
come to call their “family doctor.” He 
advised surgery but, because of the holi- 
day, there was no surgeon ayailable. 
“George could have waited, I guess,” 
Mrs. Lawson says, “but it was paining 
him, so when he got home that night 
he went to a private surgeon in the 
neighborhood. As she put it, “He cut my 
husband wrong.” When the holiday 
was over, a HIP surgeon repaired the in- 
cision. 

For the next month, Mr. Lawson 
needed penicillin once each day, and it 
was at this time that Mrs. Lawson found 
out about the pharmacist at the HIP 
office who makes up prescriptions at 
special rates. Thus she discovered that 
baby oil was to be had there for $2.59 
instead of $3.76 which she had been 
paying at local drug stores. 

When Mrs. Lawson had her youngest 
child, the family paid medical bills of 
$136 beyond the $80 allowed for by the 
Blue Cross in its collaboration with HIP. 
Mrs. Lawson explained that this was be- 
cause her HIP doctor put her in an ex- 
pensive hospital. “But it was worth it,” 
she adds. Mr. Lawson borrowed $60 
from his Civil Service Credit Union; 
chipped in money he had won on a ball 
game; and took the rest out of savings 
earned by odd jobs done in his spare 
time. “He’s the thrifty one,” says Mrs. 
Lawson. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Whither Public Welfare? 


A? UBDUED ATMOSPHERE, CHARACTER- 
£7~% ized by a kind of defensiveness 
which at times turned into self-blame, 
prevailed at this year’s Annual Round 
Table Conference of the American Pub- 
» lic Welfare Association, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 29-December 
1. In three days of speeches and discus- 
sions the 877 persons who attended, most 
of them state or local public welfare of- 
ficials, exhibited one dominant concern: 
would the public assistance programs 
be able to withstand the recurring at- 
tacks from an economy-minded public? 
Few other valid generalizations can 
be made, however, about the delibera- 
tions of these public welfare officials, 
some of them frank political appointees, 
others highly trained social workers, and 
still others experienced administrators 
who have learned their social work on 
the job, for they expressed a variety of 
opinions about how to bridge the con- 
flict between human need and _ hostile 
critics. Agreed to some extent that the 
reaction against public assistance has 
grown out of the taxpayer’s anxiety 
over the high costs of the program, some 
administrators echoed their attackers in 
inquiring whether the nation can afford 
such a costly program, while others re- 
versed the question to ask whether the 
nation can afford not to have the pro- 
gram. Then, too, while some stood out 
bravely for holding the line for the 
unfortunates in our population, others 
suggested certain retrenchment, or at 
least modification, in program; and a 
few were even bold enough to question 
long-accepted social work principles, and 
to demand another look at “basic as- 
sumptions,” 

The subject of publication of assist- 
ance rolls was omnipresent—not  sur- 
prising in view of the recent action of 
Congress in throwing the responsibility 
back to the states. But this, too, met 
with no unanimity of opinion in spite 
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of the fact the APWA’s board of di- 
rectors issued a statement upholding 
the principle of confidentiality. While 
“full information regarding the admin- 
istrative operations of public welfare 
should be available,’ said the board, 
“there should be full protection of the 
identity of needy individuals and of in- 
formation regarding their personal cir- 
cumstances.” 


Ss INEVITABLE DID A NUMBER OF OF- 
ficials regard a general opening up of 
assistance rolls that they seemed more 
concerned with the administrative prob- 
lem involved than with efforts to ward 
off such action by their legislators. 
“What has happened in the states where 
the rolls are already opened for inspec- 
tion?” they asked. Not much, they 
learned from representatives from Illi, ~ 
nois and Indiana, who told of a great 
rush for the lists from newspaper ia 
porters in the first days 
they were made ayail- 
able, and then an ap- 
parent dying out of 
interest. In Chicago, 
they learned, the re- 
porters stopped doing 
their own _ investiga- 
tions of assistance re- 
cipients when they 
found that they were 
taking too much 
money out of pocket 
because their sympa- 
thies were aroused. Discussion, how- 
ever, brought out the fact that in no 
state has the test been made of whether 
the rolls can be protected from political 
usage, as political campaigns have not 
yet occurred, 

Erwin D, Canham, publisher of the 
Christian Science Monitor, in an address 
at the conference’s formal dinner, called 
attention to the conflict between two 


rights, of the individual to privacy and 
of the public to know how and where, 
its money is spent. Newspapers, Mr. 
Canham said, have a responsibility to 
judge carefully when one right takes 
precedence over another. Whether this 
responsibility—when assistance caseloads 
are concerned—should in the last analy- 
sis be the newspaper’s, the public assist- 
ance administrator’s, or the state legis- 
lature’s remained an unsettled question 
throughout the conference. 

That differences in state laws and ex- 
perience are behind some of the differ- 
ences in opinion that always emerge 
in public welfare meetings was revealed 
in these sessions by references to “pen- 
sion minded” and “assistance minded” 
states—with Colorado, California, and 
Washington, where old age assistance is 
truly regarded as a “right,” being of- 
fered as examples of the former, and 
the latter being illustrated by New York 


and other northeastern and middlewest- 


ern states where means 
tests have some mean- 
ing. The distinction 
stood out, however, 
only in reference to 
OAA, which the com- 
plaining part of the 
public seems to regard 
as less innocuous than 
it does aid to depen- 
dent children. 

ADC, under fire 
in many states as fos- 
tering illegitimacy, de- 
pendency, and other evils, claimed the 
lion’s share of the conferees’ attention, 
but the philosophy which originated it 
—that mothers who must also be the 
breadwinners be given a chance to stay 
home with their children—sometimes 
seemed lost in discussions of how appli- 
cants can be encouraged to go to work. 
No state, however, bragged of having 
adequate individual grants in relation to 
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esent costs of living, and there was a 
al sense of uneasiness over what is hap- 
ening to children in places where pub- 
> clamor has resulted in stricter eli- 
bility requirements for ADC families. 
idge Thomas J. S. Waxter, director 
the Baltimore Department of Public 
7elfare, which has thrown the entire 
sponsibility for many of its ADC 
milies onto the support courts, openly 
sclared that he knew children were 
iffering because of the courts’ inability 
act quickly, 


= THE DARK ATMOSPHERE, HOWEVER, 
-amed a bright silver lining—a decided 
nphasis on the restorative functions of 
tblic welfare, coupled with considerable 
idence that in some public welfare 
fices, at least, steps are being taken 
ough casework and medical and re- 
tral services to tackle the problems 
shind an individual’s dependency. 
This accent on the restoration of the 
dividual was struck in the opening 
ssion by Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief 
- the U. S. Children’s Bureau, who 
aintained that the strength of our so- 
ety depends on the “preservation and 
thancement of human resources.” It 
sounded again at a luncheon session 
here Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chairman 
‘the Health Resources Advisory Com- 
ittee, told of some of the marvels that 
uuld be achieved through a combina- 
mn of physical rehabilitation and vo- 
tional training. And it reverberated 
roughout the conference in repeated 
Ils for cooperative efforts on the part 
public welfare departments with other 
encies, both public and voluntary, par- 
ularly in the fields of health, mental 
rgiene, and vocational training. ° 
Dr. Eliot called too for the preventive 
proach, which she maintained is not 
well developed in the welfare as in 
e health field. Since the health and 
slfare aspects of individual well-being 
e “almost inseparable,” she said, pre- 
ntion of welfare problems involves 
easures aimed at allowing “physical, 
cial, and emotional growth [to] pro- 
ed in a satisfactory manner.” Stressing 
e importance of emotional factors in 
man well-being, she pointed out that 
cognition of this is “changing the 
nception of needed measures in both 
alth and welfare fields and drawing 
sse two fields ever closer together.” 
The interdependence of health and 
lfare and of the programs that affect 
m was also underscored in a panel 
community health resources. There, 
yerts from various phases of the 
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health field showed that health workers 
must be concerned with public assist- 
ance standards because of their effect 
on health, while public welfare person- 
nel must take part in planning for 
community resources for maintaining 
health and, hence, independence. 

At the luncheon, Dr. Rusk pleaded 
with welfare officials to set their sights 
on the broad definition of welfare—the 
good of the individual— rather than 
merely thinking in terms of giving peo- 
ple something to “tide them over.” De- 
claring that everybody has to work to 
achieve well-being, he maintained that 
many disabled persons are homebound 
only because they have had inadequate 
training. This can be remedied, he said, 
by building into every hospital program 
a section to evaluate the potentialities 
of permanently disabled patients and 
train them accordingly—some for full 
employment, some for sheltered work, 
some for home work. Even many of 
those who require permanent custodial 
care can be trained to do work that is 
useful to the institution, this specialist 
in physical medicine maintained. 


a he WELFARE DEPARTMENT'S PLACE IN 
instigating rehabilitative efforts came out 
in a round table which provided graphic 
illustrations of how persons who were 


seriously disabled, mentally and physi- 


cally, were restored to self-support in 
local communities through the coopera- 
tive efforts of the old age and survivors 
insurance office, the public employment 
service, the department of welfare, and 
the office of vocational rehabilitation. 

A panel on the aged also emphasized 
the restorative functions of public wel- 
fare, but it revealed a conflict in these 
efforts with the pension concept. Most 
of the panel members agreed that the 
older person’s emotional need for use- 
ful activity in addition to the material 
essentials, calls for a more careful evalu- 
ation of his employment potentialities at 
the time he applies for assistance. But 
they were reminded by Elizabeth Mac- 
Latchie of California of the difficulties 
of using this approach in states where 
old age assistance grants are regarded 
as pensions. Nevertheless, Mrs. Mac- 
Latchie was able to tell of an experiment 
in California which allows officials from 
the State Employment Services to re- 
view the assistance caseloads in search 
of possible employables. 

Casework in public welfare agencies 
was urged in a number of round tables 
not only as a means of helping indi- 
viduals achieve self-support, but also to 


enable parents—particularly ADC_ par- 
ents to build a sound home life for their 
children. The question of how this was 
to be provided in agencies where the 
great proportion of workers have no 
professional training brought various 
answers: better supervision and in-service 
training; a closer cooperative effort be- 
tween child welfare workers and ADC 
staff; educational leave. Spokesmen for 
the use of casework skills in the es- 
tablishment of assistance eligibility, had 
a few opposite numbers in those who 
expressed the belief that professional 
social workers had brought too many 
frills to an essentially investigatory job. 
One administrator announced that his 
state had dropped its educational leave 
program. 

The consensus seemed to be that train- 
ing must fit the requirements of the 
job, although there was at least one 
plea for accepting staff limitations real- 
istically and not expecting more of the 
workers than they are equipped to de- 
liver. Even a child welfare worker, 
who usually has more training than a 
public assistance worker, cannot do an 
effective job where definitions of breadth 
and quality of service are beyond her 
capacity, said Janet Smith, director of 
Nevada’s Division of Child Welfare 
Services. A group discussing the impli- 
cations for public welfare of the re- 
cently completed Hollis-Taylor study of 
social work education unanimously en- 
dorsed the report’s recommendation for 
a similar inquiry into what is involved 
in public welfare practice. 


Ge ADMINISTRATION, KNOWING THE 
facts about assistance recipients, and in- 
terpreting them to the community and 
the legislature were stressed again and 
again as the three essentials for finding 
favor with the public. However, one 
local administrator, Alvin E. Rose of 
Chicago, suggested that the program 
had to be “sold” on the basis of self- 
protection, like fire prevention or con- 
tagious disease control. Public welfare 
workers can use the casework method 
because they know it is the best way 
to do the job, but they do not have 
to talk about it, this former newspaper- 
man said. This suggestion met with 
considerable objection on the grounds 
that public acceptance never could be 
achieved without real understanding, 
based on a broad knowledge of policy 
and facts. 

“We have fundamental principles on 
which we cannot compromise, and it is 
our responsibility to let the public know 
about them,” asserted Lillie H. Nairne 
of New Orleans. Robert H. MacRae, 
director of the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago, called for great- 
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er efforts toward citizenship participa- 
tion, especially through public welfare 
advisory committees, as the best way 
of achieving public understanding. 

A reminder that public welfare ad- 
ministrators carry out but do not make 
policy came from Nevada’s director of 
welfare, Barbara C. Coughlin. Behind 
all the conflict, she said, is the public’s 
confusion over whether it wants a secur- 
ity or a residual program, illustrated 
by its simultaneous demand for and 
complaints against investigation of rela- 
tives or liens against property owned 
by assistance recipients. While admin- 
istrators cannot be held responsible for 
these conflicts, Mrs. Coughlin asserted, 
they can produce the facts which will 
make it possible for a clear policy to be 
developed. 

The staff's part in creating or confus- 
ing public understanding came under 
discussion, too, with emphasis on the 
importance of staff knowledge of policy 
and total operations, and with some con- 
cern over the staff member’s conviction 
about his job. Self-examination also was 
encouraged. 

“Are we as administrators ourselves 
not convinced of the program?” asked 
one conferee spontaneously from the 
floor. Weakness in administration should 
be recognized and discussed, he sug- 
gested, without throwing the whole pro- 
gram on the defensive. Similarly, Lucy 
Freeman of The New York Times told 
a panel audience that a public welfare 
director without conviction about his 
program could hardly be expected to 
convince the press of its worthwhileness. 


\ an THERE WAS MUCH WONDERING 
out loud about whether public welfare 
spokesmen had not antagonized the pub- 
lic by putting too much emphasis on 
assistance as a right, the conferees ex- 
hibited little disposition to discuss theo- 
ries except in relation to immediate and 
pressing problems. An exception was Dr. 
George E. Davidson, Canada’s deputy 
minister for welfare. At the final lunch- 
eon he traced the comparable develop- 
ments of public welfare concepts in 
Canada and the United States from the 
days when the early political philoso- 
phers used the term to imply the good 
of all, through the days of personalized 
and rather condescending “charity,” to 
the more modern realization that wel- 
fare programs are an economic neces- 
sity in an industrialized society. 
Warning that human values may get 
lost in a “punch card approach to social 
security,” Dr. Davidson called on public 
welfare officials to keep constantly aware 
of the social content and social purposes 
of their programs. Though he acknowl- 
edged the same dangers of mechaniza- 
tion in his own country’s programs ol 
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universal children’s allowances and old 


age pensions, he expressed the belief. 


that their very universality is “welding 
together all classes of Canadian society 
in common support of responsibly con- 
ceived public welfare measures,’ and 
thus effecting a return to the early con- 
cept of public welfare as the promotion 
of the public good for all. 

An especially bright spot of the con- 
ference was the presentation at the 
dinner of the W. S. Terry, Jr. Memo- 
rial Merit Award to Gertrude Springer, 
former associate editor of The Survey. 
(See page 38.) 

At the annual business meeting, an- 
nouncement was made of the re-election 
by mail of Fred K. Hoehler as president 
for the coming year. There was also an 


Self-Appraisal in Cincinnati 


uniguE Natronat-LocaL Work- 
AS Conference on Leisure Time 
Services took place in Cincinnati, under 
the sponsorship of the local Council of 
Social Agencies, November 13-15, 1951. 
Attended by professional and lay repre- 
sentatives of both national and local and 
public and private agencies in the recrea- 
tion, leisure time, and group work fields, 
the sessions were a part of a self ap- 
praisal of the community’s many social 
services. 

Using a survey report, in preparation 
for two years, as a springboard to im- 
proving local leisure time services, repre- 
sentatives of the national and local agen- 
cies locked arms in the three-day work- 
shop to establish guideposts, common 
definitions, and criteria for doing a bet- 
ter job and achieving realistic coordina- 
tion of public and voluntary efforts. 

First workshop task was to shore up 
the pillars which support any well or- 
ganized community leisure time services. 


Thus, discussions revolved around the 
everyday problems of raising and spend- 
ing money; finding, using, and retaining 
competent leadership, including volun- 
teers: developing techniques for inter- 
preting the work; setting forth methods 
of keeping the agencies’ records and 
handling the business procedures and, 


announcement of the adoption of a plan 
whereby the round table conference 
henceforth will be held biennially in- 
stead of annually, with the next meeting 
in Chicago in 1953. Six regional con-— 
ferences, however, will be sponsored — 
by the organization during 19522 

Reporting on the program ahead, 
Loula Dunn, director of the association, - 
in a sense summarized the mood of the 
entire conference when she said: 

“We in public welfare should square 
our shoulders and insist that the spot- 
light on our programs should reflect a 
clear picture of what we do. We can 
only look at ourselves with disfavor 
if we fail to meet the challenge that 
lies ahead of us. 

“1952 will be a difficult year.” 


planning and developing the program. 

In order to clear the air for the func- 
tional workshop discussion to follow, the 
conference started with a symposium on — 
“What the Local Communities Expect 
of National Agencies.” Both national 
and local representatives had opportunity ~ 
to express their views and acquaint one 
another with their respective problems. 

In probing into recreation, the con-_ 
ferees seemed to be thinking of some- 
thing greater than the mere operation — 
of summer playgrounds, the organiza- 
tion, supervision, and stimulation of 
troops or clubs in a group environment — 
or even the simple provision of services 
which the public believed to be worth- 
while. It was clear that many felt they 
were dealing with those basic concepts . 
of democracy which depend upon oppor- — 
tunities for satisfying individual growth. 

A summary of the findings of these 
workshops will be part of the final re- 
port of the Appraisal Project, to be 
issued early this year. Almost every 
social agency in the community, tax — 
supported or voluntary, has participated 
in some phase of the study, with 656 
persons actively engaged in formulating 
and assembling the various reports. The 
purpose is to inventory all social services 
in the community and to illuminate 
those areas where services are lacking as 
well as those in which there may be — 
unnecessary duplications. 

The unusual three-day conference 
arose from the decision of the group 
charged with surveying recreation, in- 
formal education, and group work to 
draw in the representatives of national 
agencies in their efforts to seek guide- 
posts for what the community ought to 
have. Cuarces K. BricuTBILt 
University of Illinois b 
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The Offender 


yn Probation 


WO GENERATIONS AGO, PROBATION AND 
4 parole, moving cautiously, were still 

“mercy” and Probation Officer Ram- 
ay of Massachusetts, in association with 
ewspaperman McBrayne, wrote “One 
‘hance More” as a description of the 
robation work of his day. “Advances 
a Understanding the Offender,” a series 
£ papers presented at conferences of the 
National Probation and Parole Associa- 
ion (price $1.50 paper, $2 cloth), show 
ow different the conception is today. 
Ve speak now of helping offenders to 
eadjust to society through casework and 
reatment of personality. 

The judge no longer is solely respon- 
ible. The probation officer now divides 
he stage with him. Judge Elwood F. 
Melson of Wilmington, who speaks of 
he self deification of judges as a thing 
f the past, defines probation as a legal 
tatus selectively imposed by the court 
m an offender who, as a result of a 
tudy made of him, has been predeter- 
ained as able to use the services of pro- 
ation profitably and as willing to try. 
The components of this definition may 
lash but there is a new idea here in the 
villingness of the probationer to accept 
obation. “Participation of proba- 
ioner and parolee is one of our un- 
xplored reservoirs of help,” says Gor- 
lon S. Jaeck of the Minnesota State 
soard of Parole. 

‘Another kind of participation, this 
ime by the community, is emphasized 
y Richard Clendenen of the U. S. Chil- 
ren’s Bureau, who discusses care of 
hildren after leaving institutions by case- 
york agencies in their home towns. 

Whether released child or adult shall 
etain his or her contacts with the insti- 
ational community in which so much 


LAST CHANCE! 


This month gives you your last 
opportunity to nominate a candidate 
for the 1952 Survey Award, as no 
nominations will be accepted by the 
committee after February 1. Instruc- 

- tions for making nominations appear 
at the top of the nomination blank 
on page 3 of this issue. 


Please note that this year’s 
awardee will be chosen on the basis 
of his or her contribution to social 
work within the past five years. Any- 
one not on The Survey staff or board 
may submit as many nominations as_ 
he wishes. Additional blanks will be 
forwarded on request. 
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time was spent is a question raised. One 
institution forbids girls to correspond 
with former associates in the home, but 
ex-prisoners from Elmira meet twice a 
month to offer their help and service to 
men “coming out.” 

In review of legislation, new laws for 
dealing with the psychopathic offenders 
are cited, New Jersey providing a diag- 
nostic center and requiring the judge to 
accept the psychiatrist’s conclusions if 
based on the conditions prescribed by 
law; New York and Pennsylvania pro- 
viding an indeterminate sentence of one 
day to life, with psychiatric treatment. 

Hope is held out by Dr. Melitta 
Schmideberg for success in psychiatric 
treatment of the criminal psychopath, al- 
though she quotes a parole officer who 
says that he becomes just a “plain cop” 
for the protection of society if such men 
prove to be beyond the reach of kindness 
and reason, 

The old distinction once so carefully 
made between probation and parole case- 
work is disappearing. Eleven states now 
have complete unification of adult pro- 
bation and parole cases. 

Wisconsin has been recruiting young 
people for its probation and parole 
service from schools of social work from 
nine different states. Probation and 
parole work is now a professional job. 

Lron Tuomas STERN 
Pennsylvania Citizens Association 


for Health and W elfare 


Proceedings of 


Important Conferences 


pe PROCEEDINGS OF TWO IMPORTANT 
conferences, previously reported in 
this magazine have just come off the 
press in book form. “Man and His 
Years,” published by the Health Publi- 
cations Institute, Raleigh, N. C. (price 
$1.75 in paper, $3.25 in cloth) reports in 
detail the discussion and recommenda- 
tions of the first National Conference on 
Aging, held in Washington in the sum- 
mer of 1950 under the sponsorship of 
the Federal Security Agency. (See 
“Magna Carta for the Aging,” by 
Marion Robinson, The Survey, October 
1950.) 

“The Social Welfare Forum,” just 
published by the Columbia University 
Press (price $5) contains the complete 
text of all the papers presented in the 
general sessions of the 78th meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work 
(see “Human Welfare the Constant 
Goal,” by Kathryn Close, The Survey, 


June 1951, page 269) as well as a few 
from the section, committee, and associ- 
ate group meetings selected for their 
“broad import.” 


Children 
of Neglect 


Ast APRIL, THE REPORT OF THE 

President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor stirred fresh effort on behalf 
of unschooled children of migrant 
workers. The Commission expressed 
its grave concern about “hundreds of 
thousands” of such children who “today 
are getting little or no education” and 
who “face the prospect of being slightly, 
if any, better able to improve their 
earning power and to raise their level 
of living than have their parents before 
them.” 

For nearly twenty years, the National 
Home Missions Council took the lead in 
organizing day care centers in migrant 
camps in New York State. The aim of 
these centers was to safeguard young 
children while their parents worked in 
the field, and to provide wholesome 
recreation and nourishing meals. With 
federal funds under the wartime Lan- 
ham Act, the program expanded, but it 
shrank with the withdrawal of federal 
money. ad 

Since 1946, the legislature has pro- 
vided funds on a modest scale for a 
program administered jointly by the 
state and the growers’ association. 
Though New York has been less neglect- 
ful of this group than have many states, 
even at its peak this day care program 
included fewer than 20 percent of the 
children of migrant workers. It never 
attempted to solve the educational prob- 
lem of these neglected young Americans. 

Many communities employing migrant 
workers have been increasingly diligent 
in trying to enroll their children in local 
schools when the schools were in session, 
but most migrants are “on the road” 
only from about April to November. 
Spurred in part by the report of the 
President’s Commission, a number of 
widely scattered communities attempted 
during the summer of 1951 to give spe- 
cial educational opportunities to the chil- 
dren of migrant workers. Among these 
were Pooleville, New York; Hollandale, 
Minnesota; Mount Pleasant, Michigan; 
Hoopeston, Illinois; Maupun, Wisconsin; 
and Morgan County, Colorado. None 
of these undertakings began to meet 
statewide needs. ‘That in Pooleville, for 
example, was limited to twenty-one chil- 
far fewer than one percent of 


dren 
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the children of migrant workers in the 
state last summer. But each project was 
of outstanding value in pointing to the 
need for special school programs for 
these boys and girls, the available com- 
munity resources, the ability of the chil- 
dren to make up for lost time, given a 
fraction of the chance so many of us 
take for granted as part of “the Amer- 
ican way.” 

In many states, new legislation is re- 
quired to authorize and finance summer 
schools for migrant children. Such a 
measure will be sponsored by the New 
York State Department of Education 
in the coming session of the legislature, 
calling for $10,000 for the establishment 
of seven summer schools for migrants. 
But this is only a “next step” beyond 
the Pooleville experiment of 1951. 

The situation obviously demands, not 
a few scattered understakings, but state- 
wide study, planning, and functioning 
on the part of educational leaders and 
public school systems, supported by an 
informed public opinion. 


PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


Terry Award to 
our Miss Bailey 


EARLY TEN YEARS HAVE PAST SINCE 

GERTRUDE SPRINGER, _ alias 
“Amelia Bailey,” retired from the staff 
of The Survey, where for twelve years 
she had been associate editor, respon- 
sible for the Survey Midmonthly. During 
that period, which embraced all the 
Great Depression of the Thirties, she 
created Miss Bailey, the kindly field 
supervisor who came to mean so much 
in helping that fairly new and somewhat 
bewildered public servant, the public as- 
sistance worker, learn to cope with the 
harassing aspects of the job. 

On Noyember 30 last, at the Annual 
Round Table Conference of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, several 
hundred of those public servants, many 
of them now “big brass,” showed that 
they had not forgotten the part Gertrude 
Springer had played in their education, 
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New Hope for 


Some Refugees 


HE PRovIsSIONAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

Committee for the Movement of Mi- 
grants from Europe, the newest in a suc- 
cession of postwar international organi- 
zations for the care of refugees, came 
into being last month as a result of a 
conference in Brussels. Called to con- 
sider ways of filling the gap to be left 
by the liquidation of the International 
Refugee Organization this month and 
by the scuttling last October of a com- 
prehensive migration plan prepared by 
the International Labor Organization 
(see “Little Man What Now?” The 
Survey, November 1951, page 485), the 
conference brought together representa- 
tives of twenty-three non-Communist na- 
tions. Sixteen of these, including the 
United States, have already joined the 
new agency, which will assume the task 
of operating the ships formerly char- 
tered by the IRO for moving refugees. 


GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


by giving her a real ovation. The oc- 
casion was her receipt of the W. S. 
Terry, Jr. Award for “her unique 
achievements as a penetrating reporter 
of the American social scene, and her 
special contributions in the field of pub- 
lic welfare.” 

In making the presentation, Robert 
T. Lansdale, commissioner of welfare 


e 


“the field and I saw what a struggle it 


Under the plan, 115,000 persons are 
expected to be moved from Europe dur- 
ing 1952, at a cost of $37,000,000, of 
which $9,000,000 will come from the 
United States. This is hardly more than 
half the number that would have been 
helped to migrate during the first year 
of the five-year plan proposed by ILO, 
and only a fraction of the 500,000 a year 
which a recent IRO report, “Migration - 
from Europe,” maintains could be moved 
efficiently. 


With Europe suffering from a popu- 
lation excess estimated at about 5,000,000 
persons, the new plan can hardly make 
more than a dent in its problem of un- 
employment and want. Nevertheless, 
there is some cause for rejoicing in the 
fact that at least some of its great masses _ 
of surplus people will have a chance 
for a new life this year, while others may 
find some dim hope in the terms of the_ 
Brussels agreement requiring the Pro- 
visional Committee to study the need for 
its continued existence when the cur- 
rent year 1s up. 


for the State of New York, told some — 
of Gertrude Springer’s story in her own — 
words, written in a letter to a friend: 

“I think that it was in Italy with the 
Red Cross during the first World War 
that I first began to have a feeling for 
the little people at the end of the line 
of command. My job took me out into — 


was to reconcile the rules laid down 
in the Rome office with the conditions 
prevailing in the little towns and vyil- 
lages. 

From then on I’ve never been too 
at ease with the big brass. I do much 
better with the people whom Lincoln 
said the Lord must love because he made 
so many of them. 

“Trying to sort out what has been 
important—there was Mary Richmond 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. I can’t — 
put a finger on what association with _ 
her did for me, but I know it was some-_ 
thing. Perhaps she first made me—oh 
I dunno. 

“I was baptized in public welfare 
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y old Bird Coler when he was New 
‘ork City commissioner of welfare or 
vhatever they called it in his day. I 
ad been brought up to think that the 
nly ‘charity’ work in New York was 
one by private agencies and when I 
eard him say that something like 75 
ercent of the money expended for 
harity was from public, not private, 
unds, I sat up and took notice. That’s 
vhen I really joined the public welfare 
novement. 

“Probably it was those three influ- 
nees, the Italian experience, Miss Rich- 
nond’s philosophy about people, and old 
toler’s practicality that were more or 
=ss the background that I brought to my 
servations of and writing about public 
velfare as it developed.” 

Mr. Lansdale expressed the convic- 
ion that public welfare would not be 
in the spot it is on today if “Miss Bailey 
rad continued to roam the land, to re- 
ort back to us how we needed to keep 
lert to human needs through preserv- 
ng the common touch.” 

The awardee received a beautifully 
ngraved, leather bound citation which 
eads, in part: 

“Perhaps her greatest contribution to 
yublic welfare has been to focus atten- 
ion upon those in the ranks of public 
ocial services—‘the overworked and 
inderpaid home visitor who meets 
3rother Jones and the Widow Smith.’... 

“She lived the story of public welfare 
vith ‘the little people’ in the field, re- 
yorting through their eyes the pressing, 
lifficult days of the Depression, and later 
heir problems in making effective a fed- 
ral-state-local pattern of public assist- 
ince and child care. She built the 
norale, the courage and the hope of all 
hose who worked so valiantly to stem 
he flood of personal disasters and trag- 
dies that all but engulfed them as they 
abored in the front lines.” 

It was typical of Gertrude Springer 
hat she could only accept this honor 
is “a tribute to the girls and boys who 
ide the dirt roads and climb the 
umbled down stairs.” Said she: 

“The directives from Washington 
ravel a long and tortuous course before 
hey get down to the home visitor who 
nust cope with old man Jones and the 
Nidow Smith. By the time they get 
here they are so burdened with pro- 
edures, so encrusted with interpreta- 
ions that only the sturdiest social 
magination can relate them to the peo- 
le sitting on the benches out in the 
vaiting room.” 

Speaking of the way the home visitor 
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is held “personally accountable not only 
for the system as it emanates from Wash- 
ington but for the shortcomings of old 
man Jones and the Widow Smith,” she 
praised her for maintaining “her faith 
in human beings and in the humane in- 
tent of the law under which she func- 
tions.” And she added: 

“It is a profound gratification to me 


to be held her champion and_ her 
friend.” 


+ + + 


eNe COUNTRY CAN REALLY GET LAST- 
ing benefit from the demonstra- 
tions, training, and recommendations of- 
fered through a technical assistance pro- 
gram unless it has an adequate system of 
public administration.” 

Thus, HUBERTUS VAN MOOK, a 
comparative newcomer in the United 
Nations Secretariat explains his presence 
on the Technical Assistance staff. For 
this affable Dutchman, who hails from 
Indonesia, has been directly concerned 
for more than thirty years with the ad- 
ministrative aspects of government. 
Now, as head of the UN’s newly created 
Division of Public Administration—set 
up within the Department of Technical 
Assistance—he carries responsibility for 
a program which offers countries help 
in developing systems of public adminis- 
tration to meet the demands of expanded 
social and economic programs or to re- 
vamp outmoded systems in line with new 
aims and goals. 

“This can’t be done through a blue- 
eprint.” Mr. Van Mook recently ex- 
plained to a Survey reporter. “Adminis- 
trative patterns must necessarily be 
molded to suit the cultural and economic 
characteristics of each individual coun- 
try.” 

He pointed .out, however, that long 
years of experience with complex prob- 
lems had given highly developed coun- 
tries a knowledge of administrative tech- 
niques which can be usefully passed on 
to others. This, UN’s Division of Ad- 
ministration is trying to do through the 
organization of seminars, the establish- 
ment of training centers and the pro- 
vision of fellowships, as well as through 
the dispatch of experts to governments 
which request special advice. 

What goes out to the governments 
depends on the scope of their requests, 
Mr. Van Mook explained. A govern- 
ment may ask for one expert to help in 
planning the administration of a new 
program, or a small group of experts to 
train local administrators, or a large 
group to help in the reorganization of 


its entire administrative system. While 
the UN can do nothing without a re- 
quest from the government concerned, 
this sometimes emanates from the sug- 
gestion of another UN expert. For, 
while almost all Technical Assistance 
projects involve public administration in 
some way, to many it is basic. “It is 
useless to recommend that a country re- 
organize its railways if its administra- 
tion is not sufficiently trained and 
equipped to do so,” this experienced ad- 
ministrator elucidated. 

Widely recognized as one of the most 
expert of public administration experts, 
Mr. Van Mook came to the UN Secre- 
tariat from the University of California 


Geneva 


Bertrand. 


HUBERTUS VAN MOOK 


at Berkeley, where for two years he 
had been a visiting professor in political 
science. That has been the only “ivory 
tower” interval in his long career in gov- 
ernment, which began with an appren- 
ticeship to a district officer in Java, and 
eventually made him head of the Eco- 
nomic Department in the Netherlands 
East Indies. In 1940, at a time when 
the government of his parent country, 
The Netherlands, was itself in exile in 
London, he carried the frustrating re- 
sponsibility of trying to hold off a 
threatening Japanese invasion through 
the only possible weapon, prolonged 
negotiation. Eventually the invaders 
could no longer be held off and he and 
his staff had to become part of The 
Netherlands government in exile, which 
he joined as Minister of the Colonies. 

After the war Mr. Van Mook returned 
to his native Indonesia as acting Gover- 
nor General where he remained until his 
resignation in 1948. Then he spent a 
year in Holland where his family now 
remains, his wife to keep house for his 
daughter who is still in school, and his 
son, an MIT graduate, to practice engi- 
neering. 
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LETTERS and LIFE 


The Enemy Within 


THE FEAR OF FREEDOM, by Francis 
Biddle. Introduction by Harold L. 
Ickes. Doubleday. $3.50 


REEDOM ON THE ONE HAND, SECURITY 
F3. the other, are sometimes regarded 
as alternatives. This is totalitarian doc- 
trine. Democracy regards security and 
freedom as supplementary, on the theory 
that one does not exist without the other. 

Francis Biddle, former attorney gen- 
eral of the United States, has written 
a book which shows the dangers to 
democracy of applying the totalitarian 
philosophy to a free state. It shows 
what happens when you accept the terms 
as necessary alternatives, and curb free- 
dom for an assumed security. The 
thesis of the book appears in the title 
and in the first chapter, “The Obsession 
of Fear.” It is based on the well known 
statement of Benjamin Franklin, “They 
that can give up essential liberty to ob- 
tain a little temporary safety, deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” 

It is difficult to review a book so well 
written, so tightly written, that the re- 
viewer is tempted to quote a large part 
of it, and this with a feeling of regret 
that he is not quoting it all. Says Harold 
L. Ickes in an introduction: “A general 
reading of this book, especially by mem- 
bers of Congress and of other legislative 
bodies throughout the land, would have 
a cleansing and healing effect upon 
minds clogged with unjustified imagin- 
ings and self-induced apprehensions.” 

The First Amendment of the Consti- 
tution provides that Congress shall pass 
no law abridging freedom of speech, and 
our state constitutions contain like pro- 
visions. But experience shows that 
there are other curbs on free speech 
even more effective than laws. It has 
been said that when freedom dies in 
the hearts and minds of the people, its 
substance is soon sacrificed under forms 
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of law. The atmosphere of the social 
order is what counts. 

Loyalty investigations, hearings by 
congressional committees, state commit- 
tees, statements by congressmen and 
senators under the cloak of immunity, 
screenings of opinion by government, by 
universities, by corporations and by pri- 
vate employers, published sheets like 
Counter Attack, or books like “Red 
Channels,” legislative acts like the Smith 
Act, the McCarren Act and the Feinberg 
law, the McCarthys and their ilk, the im- 
portation of the European theory of 
“guilt by association,” ... all this brings 
about an atmosphere today where free 
speech is limited largely to people 
who are economically independent, to 
the audacious and the brave. 

Today few even dare express a frank 
opinion on any controversial subject 
without first weighing the question Of 
whether or not somebody will regard 
the expression as in some way favoring 
or appeasing the Communists. This 
applies particularly to men in public 
life, to those who direct our foreign 
policy, to those who mold public opin- 


ion, to newspapers, lecturers, columnists, 
to the theaters, motion pictures, radio, 
television. Objective thinking, objective 
expression of opinion—there can be 
none. Minority opinion is not heard. 

“When the atom bomb fell on Hiro- 


shima in 1945, some said it marked «the 
end of all individual freedoms. With’ 
destruction on the horizon, it was futile 
and academic to talk about their preser- 
vation. Fear had come to stay. Power 
was all that counted.” 

Then followed the cold war. Russia 
discovered the secret of atomic energy. 
There were the Canadian spy trials. 
There were the espionage trials of Gold, 
Rosenberg, his wife Ethel, and David 
Greenglass. There was the Hiss -case. 
For years, Un-American Activities Com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives 
assured the public that our government — 
was infested with spies. The doctrine 
of guilt by association was written into 
the federal criminal law in 1940 and 
into the federal loyalty procedure in 
1947. Today, “the tyrant is public opin- 
ion, the people themselves, who, in fear 
of an imagined peril to their institu- 
tions of freedom, demand that they be 
secured by repressions which may ulti-— 
mately stifle them.” 


aie THEORY WAS, OF COURSE, THAT 
Communists spread infection, and that 
talk by Communists, or by those sup-— 
posed to be Communists, or by those 
who knew Communists or had ever as- 
sociated with Communists, or had ever 
gone to a Communist meeting or read a 
Communist paper, was dangerous to the 


security of the State. Now the oo 
: 


* 


is that Communists do not wear beards, 
boots, and fur caps; they look like every- 
body else. How are we—or the govern- 
ment—to separate the sheep from the 
goats? We must encourage informers; 
we need a spy system, some sort of a_ 
gestapo. Suspicion feeds on itself. If in- 
quiry shows the suspicion groundless, - 
this raises doubt not as to the validity — 
of the suspicion, but as to the sincerity — 


of the inquiry. Page Senator McCarthy. - 
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between the security of the State 
the freedom of the individual, the 
lic seems to forget that security is 
. served by freedom, that a demo- 
ie system is practical as well as 
ulistic. 
ut, as Mr. Biddle points out, periods 
vysteria are not new in American his- 
7, Under the impact of the French 
‘olution, the Alien and Sedition Law 
; passed. In 1798, it was estimated 
re were 25,000 French refugees in 
United States, percentagewise enor- 
usly greater in numbers than are the 
nmunists today. 
The author traces the sedition trials 
England caused by the hysteria which 
re developed by fear of what was 
ypening in France. These sedition 
Js continued intermittently for many 
rs. In 1809 William Cobbett was sen- 
ced to two years imprisonment and 
2d £1000 for attacking military flog- 
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E. BIDDLE DEVOTES HIMSELF TO A RE- 
w of the hysteria during and after the 
t World War, when the situation, 
m the point of view of public opin- 
, was not wholly unlike that of to- 
y, a period in which Rose Pastor 
kes was found by a jury to have ob- 
ucted recruiting by saying: “I am 
the people, and the government is 
the profiteers,” a period when the 
endants in the famous Abrams case 
re sentenced to twenty years in jail 
distributing a pamphlet which Jus- 
> Holmes said in his dissenting opin- 
. they “had as much right to publish 
the government has to publish the 
mstitution of the United States, now 
nly invoked by them.” We had the 
mer raids in 1920, ordinarily con- 
cted without warrants, when the ar- 
ts were based mostly on the doctrine 
guilt by association. We had the Lusk 
mmittee and the Socialist trials. The 
sialists were expelled from the New 
rk Legislature by an overwhelming 
e for activities tending “to the sub- 
sion of our institutions.” Said 
ighes: “It is of the essence of the in- 
utions of liberty that it be recog- 
ed that guilt is personal and cannot 
attributed to the holding of opinion 
to mere intent in the absence of overt 
ou 
[he author considers the two tradi- 
is, one favoring control of free 
ught and free association, the other 
ed on recognition of the Bill of 
rhts. 
Perhaps we might think,” says Mr. 
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Biddle, “as we turn back these blotted 
pages of our own history, that toler- 
ance is not an American tradition, has 
not been characteristic of our democracy, 
in which individual and_ responsible 
thinking are so repeatedly abandoned 
under appeals to racial and_ religious 
prejudices. . . . Recurring outbreaks of 
hate, cruelty, and violence are difficult to 
reconcile with our democratic decency of 
outlook, During all our history as a na- 
tion the spasms of intolerance have 
flared up intermittently... . The dual- 
ism in the American character, on 
which historians have so often com- 
mented, is evident in these outbursts. 
. . . American ‘periodic orgies of witch- 
hunting,” . . . are like similar phenom- 
ena in Hitler’s Germany. But we have 
never accepted them, or anything like 
them, as a national policy.” 

This book makes clear the fact that 
the Communists in the United States 
are dangerous chiefly, not because of 
what they do but because of what they 
persuade us to do to ourselves. The 
Communists stir up fear, hate, and sus- 
picion. In this they have valuable allies 
in the work of Un-American Activities 
Committees, congressional committees, 
state committees, the McCarthyites, and 
others who seem to have the view that 
although communism is bad, Commu- 
nist principles are necessary for preserva- 
tion. 

Today it is dangerous to speak too in- 
sistently of one’s belief in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, 
or the Bill of Rights. That is because 
the Communists use these principles or 
declarations in their defenses, as would 
any unpopular or minority group. But 
any fervent declaration would ordinarily 
be regarded as pro-Communist. 


W, CANNOT SAY THAT THESE FEARFUL 
groups are insincere. Everyone’s work 
is more interesting if it is important. 
What can be more important than sav- 
ing the country? .How can you save 
the country unless you find something 
to save it from? But Mr. Biddle shows 
that the present cure is worse than the 
disease, that there is nothing more 
dangerous to American institutions than 
the “fear of freedom.” 


—Mr. Hays is a distinguished New York 
attorney, active in many cases involving 
civil liberties, and general counsel of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
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WORK 


IN THE FAR EAST 


Beginning in 


the February issue 


THE SURVEY 


will carry a series on social 
problems and ways of meet- 
ing them in the Far East. In 
the first article, J. F. Bulsara, 
Social Affairs representative 
for the Far Eastern regional 
office.of the United Nations, 
will discuss the philosophy 
of social work in the East as 
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Current Reading 


THE FORRESTAL DIARIES, edited by 
Walter Millis with the collaboration of 
E. S. Duffield. Viking. $5 
AMES FORRESTAL BECAME SECRETARY OF 

Jit Navy in 1944 and resigned five 

years later from his position as America’s 

first Secretary of Defense. He lett 
notes, perhaps with the intention of 
using them in writing the story of his 
participation in the years which saw 
the degeneration of the misunderstood 

wartime alliance with the USSR into a 

cold war between the two powers which 

Hitler’s aggression had unexpectedly 

forced into collaboration. These notes 

have been woven into a coherent narra- 
tive by two skillful editors. 

The problems discussed in these nearly 
six hundred pages are still with us to- 
day, and this fact increases the interest 
and value of the book. But as note- 
worthy as the light thrown on current 
world problems is the philosophy of ad- 
ministration which emerges in the few 
more personal passages. 

Thus he wrote on October 23, 1947: 
“T have gone somewhat slowly because 
I believe in the theory of having things 
to talk about as having been done rather 
than having to predict them, and this is 
a complex business and morale and con- 
fidence are easy to destroy but not easy 
to rebuild. I want to be sure that any 
changes we make are changes that ac- 
complish something and not merely for 
the sake of change. I want to operate 
with as small a staff as possible on the 
theory that the more people you have 
around the less time you have yourself 
to think—and to work.” : 

His political and economic philosophy 
was well expressed in a letter which he 
wrote on September 2, 1947: “My 
chief misgivings about unification de- 
rived from my fear that there would 
be a tendency toward . . . too much cen- 
tral control—which is one of the troubles 
with the world today. A lot of ad- 
mittedly brainy men believe that govern- 
ments, history, science, and business can 
be rationalized into a state of perfec- 
tion.” 

He believed that the wisdom of ad- 
ministration lay in the removal of fric- 
tion; his constant impulse was to under- 
stand and to adjust. 

Of interest also are the penetrating 
remarks which he made in 1947 to the 
Indian Ambassador, who seemed to him 
to overestimate the place of technicians 
and engineers and to underestimate the 
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eign influence, contribute nothing and 


place of management in the development 
of economy. “I asked him what guara 
tee American capital would have against 
exploitation by Indians of it—that ex: 
ploitation went both ways. Capt 

might unduly and unjustly exploit a 
country by taking out more than it put 
in, but there was another kind of ex- 
ploitation which was the exploitation 
of capital investments on the easily 
salable theory that they represent for- 


live on the dividends of absentee owne 
ship.” 

This is only one of the remarks which 
enliven the book by their thoughtful in- 
telligence. The Diaries as a whole offer 
a sober account of the difficulties with 
which an unprepared country had to 
deal when it emerged from an unprece- 
dented military effort and an accom- 
panying failure to face complex histori 
cal realities. Hans Kon 
The College of the City of New York 


THE HEALTH OF THE MIND, by J. a 
Rees, M.D. Norton. $2.75 «a 
VERY PSYCHIATRIST IS AWARE THAT 
Ee of us thinks, feels, and act 
more or less in his own special ways, 
These differences distinguish one per 
sonality from another. We deal with 
different kinds of people in characteristic” 
fashions, with some in one way, with 
some in another. Babies, family, old 
people, white people, intelligent people, 
and others affect each of us differently 
but usually consistently. These co: 
sistent patterns may reflect wholesom 
or unwholesome pasts. Sometimes they 
interfere with happy relations with one’s 
mate, employer, child, or friend. But 
when this consistency breaks, it probably 
means that there is a live and current 
problem. 

These patterns of personality come in 
large part from the experiences oo 
gathers in his early years. Among these” 
experiences are the characteristics of 
parents or family, which in turn reflect 
the family’s background, customs, na- 
tional character, and culture. But with 
the current mobility of populations these. 
are often transplanted to quite different: 
social settings—nation, community, in- 
laws. The impact of this difference 
tends to force a new personality upon 
the old one. Under happy conditions 
the old gradually changes into a new. 
More often, however, two. personalities 
result at the cost of anger, depression, 
tense atmosphere at home and at work, 

Dr. Rees wrote this book to help peo- 
ple to understand these problems and 
bridge these gaps. He knows the deeply 
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ed personality qualities that get one 
» trouble and that need to be modi- 
|. He knows that such modification 
owth) takes place slowly. He knows 
t exhortation seldom changes a_per- 
ality, unless the person is craving the 
nge and is seeking support for it. 
the other hand, exhortation often 
rely augments the inconsistency—the 
son trying by the same motion to be 
at he is and what he wants to be. 
d so Dr. Rees distinguishes between 
als and goals as the safeguard for 
se who would read exhortation into 
pages. He sets goals closer to one’s 
ryday efforts and to help those who 
ready to move at man’s snail-like rate 
growth to take short steps ahead. The 
al he sets off at a greater distance 
a guide to one’s efforts but as some- 
ng seldom to be reached. Those who 
nt their personalities to be revolu- 
nized will need more individual help 
soften their anxiety before they can 
gress, and he defines a place in this 
eme of personality change for dis- 
line that can lead the disturbed one 
place fuller responsibility for change 
superhuman hands. 
What Rees says in his book is not 
w, for man has not changed enough 
ce the last good book was written. 
books have personality, the personality 
his book is not sophisticated provoca- 
n, but the bringing together of that 
lich is sound and well recognized as 
oundation on which to build. 
Dr. Rees has had the advantage of 
ing mental health and mental illness 
the context of broad international 
nking and feeling and acting. This 
h, worldwide experience has clarified 
‘him the differences and consistencies 
it characterize all people, and from 
s he is able to guide our thinking re- 
sted in this book with a broader sense 
what is abnormal and what is sound. 
GrorceE S. Stevenson, M.D. 
sdical Director, The National Associa- 
n for Mental Health, Inc. 


YD AND MAN AT YALE: The Super- 
stitions of “Academic Freedom,” by Wil- 
liam F. Buckley, Jr. Henry Regnery 
Company. $3.50 

ERHAPS MORE DISPUTE HAS BEEN 

stirred by Mr. Buckley’s attack upon 
le than the book deserves. It is true 
tt lux et veritas need be searched for 
id the issues he raises, but with less 
at all around. This review, therefore, 
| proceed at once to list and weigh 
- indictments and the remedies pro- 
sed for what ails Yale. 
The bill of particulars is this: (1) 


Yale was founded and is largely sup- 
ported by “Christian individualists,” (2) 
whose money is now used to foster 
“atheistic socialism.” (3) The legitimate, 
sovereign overseers and “ultimate con- 
sumers’” of Yale education are her 
alumni, and (4) no appeal to the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom should pre- 
vent their taking action to get what 
they want from the “professorial Un- 
touchables” (Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase ) 
up at New Haven. 


1. As for the identification of Chris- 
tianity with individualism. Yale has in- 
deed, now been proved guilty of failing 
to arouse in Mr. Buckley and others of 
her sons appreciation for the massive at- 
tempt of Puritanism, and of the New 
England Congregationalists who founded 
the college, to penetrate and shape the 
whole of civilization. It would be even 
more to the point to recommend that 
Mr. Buckley, since he is a Roman Catho- 
lic, pay more attention to the pre-Mer- 
cantile economics and ideas of the 
corporate state contained in the en- 
cyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. Neither Puritan Protes- 
tantism nor Roman Catholicism proposes 
to give society over to the undirected in- 
dividual. 


2. It is likely true, as Buckley asserts, 
that “there is surely not a department at 
Yale that is uncontaminated with the 
absolute that there are no absolutes, no 
intrinsic rights, no ultimate truths.” But 
to say that such cultural relativism is the 
same thing as “atheistic socialism” is to 
raise quite a different question. Mr. 
Buckley suffers from not having gone 


to school where the “teaching church”. 


is much in evidence. He says that a cer- 
tain professor of religion “replies am- 
biguously when asked if he believes in 
the divinity of Christ.” The obvious re- 
tort is that an ambiguous question de- 
serves an ambiguous answer, or can only 
be given such an answer in the en- 
deavor to clarify the meaning of the 
question. When the author charges 
that a certain celebrated professor of 
philosophy “reveals his biases freely and 
frankly both in and out of the class- 
room,” he should have said he reveals 
his reasoned convictions. There is a dif- 
ference. 

Often it seems that the author’s chief 
concern is the “divinity” of a certain 
form of free enterprise. That there is 
much “socialism” at Yale is difficult to 
believe. This doubt becomes certain 
when the reader notices what Buckley 
means by socialism, which, to him, 1n- 
cludes belief in heavy graduated income 


MAN AND HIS YEARS 


An account of the first 
National Conference 
on Aging 


A book that explores the social, 
economic and human aspects of 
the problem created by the rap- 
idly increasing number of older 
men and women in our midst. 


A fascinating volume for all who 
are growing old—or expect to 
grow old. A must for all doctors, 
social welfare and public health 
workers, educators, clergymen, in- 
dustrialists and labor officials, re- 
ligious and recreation leaders. 


$3.25 (cloth) $1.75 (paper) 


Order from 


Health Publications Institute, Inc. 


216 IN. wawson Street 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


A challenging new book by 
the author of Learning and 
Teaching in the Practice of 
Social Work: 


SOCIAL WORK 
AND 
SOCIAL LIVING 


hy BERTHA C. REYNOLDS 


This work deals critically 
yet positively with funda- 
mental questions today con- 
fronting all who are en- 
gaged in the practice of 
social work. It will be wel- 
comed by — caseworkers, 
groupworkers, community 
organizers, and administra- 


tors. $2.50 


Order from your bookstore or from 


THE CITADEL PRESS 
120 East 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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EXPLORE IN EUROPE 
SHOESTRING TOURS takes pleasure 


in announcing its seventh tour to 
Europe providing 8 weeks, starting 
June 24 and ending August 20, of 
education and entertainment roaming 
through Germany, Austria, France, and 
Switzerland. The tour is open to boys 
and girls, ages 16-22. Private bus, 
castles, and inns are furnished. The all 
inclusive rate is $985. Brochures will 
be sent upon request. Address inquir- 
ies to 


Prof. E. Thayer Fogg 
Worcester Academy 
Worcester, Mass. 
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A unique, single volume reference—authori- 
tative record of world-wide events and de- 
velopments during the year in every country. 
It provides a thorough review of British, Im- 
perial, foreign and international affairs, a 
comprehensive report on happenings and 


developments in science, the arts, literature, 
law, finance, trade, industry, The United 
Nations. Includes the text of important 
Public Documents; short obituary notices. 
“ Thoroughly indexed for easy reference. Each 
section written by an authority. Edited by 
Ivison S. Macadam, Director-General, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs with a dis- 
tinguished Advisory Board. 


Price: $12.50 
Copies available for 1947, 48 and 49 
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taxes and the nationalization of all non- 
competitive industry in which it is im- 
possible to maintain a free market. 


3. As for the “ultimate sovereignty” 
of the Yale Alumni Association, the au- 
thor needs to study more carefully the 
subtle problem of sovereignty. The «i- 
mate sovereignty of the whole tradition 
and community of a university, which 
certainly includes the alumni, does not 
mean that responsibility for policy de- 
cision should be vested in them. These 
exercise their sovereignty by not want- 
ing it so. Too much admiration for the 
market place and for market values is 
revealed by the constant reference to the 
alumni and their sons as the final “con- 
sumers” of Yale education; and some- 
thing perilously close to immorality by 
the admission that the case rests, not on 
the goodness or truth of Christianity 
and individualism, but on the alumni 
thinking them good or true. 


4. The strongest feature of this vol- 
ume is its argument against /arssez faire 
education, which consists of a reductio 
ad absurdum of the usual appeals to 
academic freedom or pretensions to abso- 
lute neutrality as the ground of sound 
learning. Yale, Buckley points out, has 
a value-orthodoxy in terms of which not 
everything is permitted. “My task be- 
comes, then, not so much to argue that 
limits should be zmposed, but that exist- 
ing limits should be narrowed.” It fol- 
lows that another alumnus of Yale may, 
without “superstition,” believe that in a 
pluralistic educational system there is a 
place for a broadly based university such 
as Yale now is as well as for the “con- 
fessional” college Buckley prefers. 

The author overstates his case, how- 
ever, when he makes an absolute dis- 
tinction between freedom of teaching 
and freedom of research. The former, 
he says, should be “licensed” by the 
“overseers,” while research and personal 
scholarship should, and by their very 
nature must, remain free. Is it wrong 
to detect here suggestions of the Roman 
Catholic practice, which leaves advanced 
scholarship and research untrammeled 
so long as those who pursue them remain 
disposable to the Church’s view in what 
they write and teach? The author him- 
self toys with the idea that men might 
teach what in fact they do not believe, 
but concludes “still and all, the knowl- 
edge of it would make me restless and 
unhappy, and I would advise against 
it.” Since there is no great gulf fixed 
between research and teaching, the 
knowledge that one’s instructor, while 
sincerely believing in what he says, may 


yet be teaching something other tha 1 
the findings of the latest and best re 
search would make most of their stu- 
dents—and I believe Mr. Buckley him- 
self—‘“restless and unhappy.” Freedom 
of research and of teaching are tod 
precious a heritage to be given up simply 
because, on any issue, “we are right and 
they are wrong,” yet “they are winning 
and we are losing.” Pau. RaMsE 
Associate Professor of Religion 


Princeton University 


by James Hastings Nichols, Westminster 
Press. $4.50 


HE TWO GREAT CHALLENGES TO 


Protestantism today are both forces 
which have been closely associated witk 
the state—the democratic state, in our 
experience—and are making use of the 
state as instruments of their policy. On 
the one hand, the forces of a positive 
secularism have been using the courts to 
reinforce the principle of church-state 
separation. The McCollum case is, of 
course, the prime example of this move 
ment. On the other hand, the Protestant 
is faced by what he feels to be an un- 
warranted blurring of the principle of 
separation in certain activities and de 
mands of the Roman Catholic Church, 
The prime example of this is in the use 
of public funds for the support of the 
Roman Catholic parochial school system. 
Dr. James Hastings Nichols’ “Demoe- 
racy and the Churches” is an attempt 
at a scholarly study of the latter problem, 
chiefly in this country and Europe. 

The author is careful to avoid two 
pitfalls that beset those who take up 
the cudgels on either of these battle 
fronts. In the first place he is clear 
not to identify the Christian Gospel 
with liberal democracy—“The American 
Way of Life.” The Christian Gospel 
has found expression within the politica 
framework of too many diverse cul- 
tures for such facile identification by an 
but the demagogue. In the second place 
he is too good a historian, too keenly 
aware of the multiplicity of drives in 
any historical process to believe that 
liberal democracy springs from any 
single source, 

His major effort seems, however, to a 
devoted to showing the pernicious effects 
of Roman Catholic principles, particu 
larly in nineteenth century France and 
Italy, as well as in the growth of fas- 
cism In more recent times in Italy, Ger= 
many, and Spain. His handling of the 
problems on the American scene is made 
somewhat less convincing by the fre- 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRATOR—NEIGHBOR ISLAND 


Salary range $334.58 to $398.75. Administration mental health program on Island of Kauai, a rural county 


of 30,000 population (45 min. flying 


time from Honolulu) under Territorial PSW Administrator. Preparing 


monthly clinics for traveling~ psychiatrist, community m.h. education i 
_clin 4 J », -h. » cons i 
»pportunity to teach m.h. university extension course. Work integrated with agate caine ith oar 


under Health Dept. 


Qualifications: Graduate, PSW major, 4 years professional experience 


2 years in child guidance, I in supervision, or combination 


3ureau of Mental Hygiene 
Jepartment of Health 


c/o University of Hawaii 


unolulu, Hawaii 


Dr. Y. T. Wong, Chief 


Community Mental Hygiene program, 
adults end children und 


including guidance clinics for both 


er territorial auspices, 
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TIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 
ION is recruiting, on behalf of member 
ravelers Aid Societies where there are ex- 
‘ative and supervisory vacancies, candidates 
ho are qualified by graduation from an ac- 
‘edited school of social work and experience 

easework agency. Experience should in- 
ude supervision and some degree of admin- 
trative responsibility. Apply to: National 
ravelers Aid Association, 425 Fourth Ave- 
ae, New York 16, N. Y. 


SEWORKER with graduate training for 
nall, progressive family and children’s agency 

Pennsylvania’s highest city. Opportunity 
‘r rounded experience. $3,000 plus credit 
experience, United Charities, 107 Madison 
venue, West Hazleton, Penna. 


TCHIATRIC CASEWORKER, M.S.W. de- 
ree and some professional experience to work 
ith emotionally disturbed children in re- 
siving home of nonsectarian, multiple serv- 
e state-wide children’s agency. Salary $3600. 
hallenging opportunity to participate in re- 
‘ganization of agency building up progres- 
ve casework program. Write Ralph Halla, 
eting Executive Director, Children’s Home 
ociety of West Virginia, Box 2942, Charles- 
m, West Virginia. 


NTED: Child Welfare Services Worker. 
alary range: $256 to $327. One year gradu- 
te study in recognized school of social work 
id minimum of one year’s paid experience in 
cial work. Write County Civil Service, 236 
hird Street, San Bernardino, California. 


SEWORKERS. Family and_ Children’s 
yency, member F.S.A.A. and C.W.L. serv- 
if suburban and industrial areas. Excellent 
ipervision (and opportunity for community 
sperience). Psychiatric consultation, good 
srsonnel practices. Salary range $2,800 to 
3,600 depending on experience. Contact Miss 
. Margaretta Culver, Director, Children’s 
id Society of Baltimore County, 105 E. Joppa 
oad, Towson 4, Maryland. 


SEWORKER. Professionally trained, prefer- 
ily with experience. Knowledge of Yiddish 
- German desirable. Starting salary depen- 
snt on applicant. Liberal personnel prac- 
ces. Contact Federation for Jewish Social 
sryice, P.O. Box 855, Atlanta, Georgia. 


TCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER position 
_ clinical team setting, under supervision. 
raduation from accredited social work school 
eferred, No experience necessary, if gradu- 
e with PSW major. Diagnosis, treatment, 
mm. M.H. education. Salary $3600.00 to 
1200.00 commensurate with experience. Write 
irector, Mental Health Center, 57 Schmidt 
Idg., Davenport,’ Iowa. 


NIOR CASEWORKER. Opening, im- 
ediately for case worker preferably with psy- 
jiatric field work placement or experience 
psychiatric setting. Case work with chil- 
en and adults, marital counseling, in pro- 
essive family agency. Psychiatric consulta- 
mm. Modern, new offices. Member of National 
ealth and Retirement Insurance, good 
rsonnel policies. Salary $4200 to $4900 de- 
ndent on experience and ability. Write 
iss Clare Hummel, Executive Secretary, 
imily Service Association, 79 S. River 
reet, Aurora, Illinois. 


EEWORKER—professionally trained—male 
preferably with experience in working with 
ung boys or general family casework. Good 
pervision, psychiatric consultation. Salary 
nge $3000 to $4000, starting salary depen- 
nt on qualifications. Family Counselling 
rvice, 119 North Third Street, Camden 2, 
sw Jersey. 


———— eee 
CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 


to handle intake and continued casework 
treatment with children and adults in a com- 
munity clinic which offers psychiatric and 
psychological services. Minimum salary: $4,000. 
M.S.W. required. Apply to Miss Gloria 
Hoemer, Mental Health “Center, Burlington, 
eS 


WANTED — Caseworker — opening in private 
non-secretarian children’s placement agency. 
Graduate training required. Good supervision 
good personnel practices, good salary range, 
and retirement coverage under National 
Health & Welfare Retirement Association 
and Social Security, Member Child Welfare 
League of America. For information write 
Stanley L. Venner, Executive Secretary 
Michigan Children’s Aid Society, 200 E 
Kearsley St., Flint 3, Michigan. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, graduate of 
an approved school of social work, for gen- 
eral hospital with expanding program. Experi- 
ence desired but not essential. Salary range 
comparable with good agency practice. Write 
Director, Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


USO TRAVELERS AID SERVICE 


Caseworkers—Graduates of accredited school 
of social work for positions in communities 
near large military and defense industry es- 
tablishments. Salary range $3600-$4200 with 
entry salary depending on experience. Posi- 
tions of varying degrees of responsibility, 
some to carry caseload independent of su- 
pervision, others to give supervision. 

Unit Directors—To head small units of one 
or two staff members. Will organize and ad- 
minister service program, supervise staff, re- 
cruit and train volunteers, and carry some 
caseload. Graduation from accredited school 
of social work and experience required. Can- 
didates whose experience includes some ad- 
ministrative and community responsibility 
will find this excellent opportunity for initial 
executive experience. Salary range $3900- 
$5500 depending on experience, size of unit. 
Apply to: National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SUPERVISOR. Graduate accredited school 
plus supervisory experience. For child-placing 
division. Psychiatric consultation program. 
Pleasant working conditions. Salary range 
from $3,516 to $4,392 plus $20 a month cost- 
of-living. Apply to General Director, Cath- 
olic Social Service, 1825 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 3, California. 


ADOPTION CASEWORKER, _ nonsectarian, 
multiple service state-wide children’s agency. 
Minimum: $2700-$3000. Challenging oppor- 
tunity to participate in reorganization of 
agency building up progressive casework pro- 
gram. Write Ralph Halla, Acting Executive 
Director, Children’s Home Society of West 
Virginia, Box 2942, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 


CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for one 
trained caseworker in expanding and devel- 
oping multiple function agency with foster 
home and adoption services. Also small study 
home. Good salary and personnel practices. 
Write Lutheran Welfare Association of New 
Jersey, 93 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


CASEWORKERS. Opening for two profession- 
ally trained caseworkers in multiple func- 
tion agency with developing family coun- 
selling program, One is in Child Plasement 
Unit. Range $3,000-$4,500; entrance salary 
dependent on experience. Write Marcel Ko- 
varsky, Jewish Family & Children’s Service, 
15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CATHOLIC CASEWORKER for new _ inte- 
grated program of sectarian and non-sectarian 
agencies. Salary $3,200. Write Albert G. Die- 
trich, Family Service Society, 9 Broad Street, 
Bangor, Maine, 


JUNIOR CASEWORKER. Opening, im- 
mediately for junior case worker, graduate of 
accredited School of Social Work, interested 
in a progressive family agency. Limited case 
load, supervision, psychiatric consultation. 
Salary $3200 to $4000 dependent on_ ability 
and experience. Write Miss Clare Hummel, 
Family Service Association, 79 §. River 
Street, Aurora, Illinois. 


OPPORTUNITIES for child welfare workers. 
Salary $3840-$4200. One year graduate train- 
ing and two years experience, one of which 
is in child welfare. Nevada State Welfare De- 

* partment, P. O. Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 


PROTESTANT CASEWORKER, profession- 
ally trained, for Family and Children’s Agency 
in Southern New Jersey. Good personnel 
practices, regular psychiatric consultant. Sal- 
ary dependent on qualifications and experi- 
ence; salary range $3000-$3800. Episcopal 
Service for Youth, 118 East 22nd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS. Training in accredited 
school, For child-placing division and for 
family division, Qualified supervisors. Psychi- 
atric consultation program. Pleasant working 
conditions. Salary range $2,664-$3,708 plus 
$20 a month cost-of-living. Apply to General 
Director, Catholic Social Service, 1825 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Catholic graduate 
of accredited school and supervisory experi- 
ence. Multiple service agency. Opportunity for 
community leadership. Salary range $3600- 
$4500. Write Mary Vetter, Catholic Social 
Service, 701 East Monroe, Phoenix, Arizona. 


CASEWORKER—Immediate opening for pro- 
fessionally trained caseworker in small non- 
sectarian Family Agency. Progressive family 
casework program and good personnel policies. 
Salary dependent on qualifications. Write 
Family Service of Lycoming County, 620 W. 
Fourth Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


eT 


CASEWORKERS—Immediate opening for two 
trained caseworkers in multiple function 
agency. Camp experience helpful. Excellent 
working conditions and personnel practices. 
Lutheran preferred. Write Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society, 507 Park Ave., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 


_———_ 


CASEWORKER— in progressive, multiple serv- 
ice agency—for supervision of children in 
boarding homes. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Iowa Children’s 
Home Society, 206 Savings & Loan Building, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


———— 


WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportumti- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


a 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: Minimum requirement of 3 years’ experience. Master’s degree from an 
accredited school of social work with specialization im psychiatric social work in an out-patient clinic. 
Responsibilities include psychotherapy and supervision of second-year field work students from the University 
of Hawaii. Under City and County of Honolulu Psychiatric Social Work Administrator. 


Salary range from $307.50 to $365.42 dependent on experience. 
Dr. Y. T. Wong, Chief Bureau of Mental Hygiene, Department of Health 
c/o University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, T. H. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Suryty ) 
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Letters & Life 
from page 44 


quent descent into the arena where the 
weapons of sarcasm and innuendo are 
more appropriate than in the academy. 
This is indeed unfortunate because he 
does give documentary evidence of great 
weight concerning the challenge not so 
much to Protestantism as to liberal 
democracy that comes from the pres- 
ence of a state within a state. 

Dr. Nicholas’ study of the failure of 
Protestantism to make any considerable 
effect on the political, social, and eco- 
nomic scene in this country since World 
War I is as brilliant as his study of 
Roman Catholic effectiveness, and less 
emotional. I believe he is right in show- 
ing its relationship to Protestant frag- 
mentation, to the pietistic individualism 
so typical of American Christianity, and 
to the Protestant willingness to relin- 
quish specific Christian affiliation to so- 
cial good works as seen in the private 
educational and social agencies, almost 
all of which derive from Christian 
sources they have repudiated. He does 
not seem, however, to realize that, al- 
though the temperance movements in 
the Protestant churches may have been 
a social benefit, neverthless there prob- 
ably has been no single act more destruc- 
tive to Protestantism’s power in_ this 
country than the Protestant-engineered 
Eighteenth Amendment, a use of power- 
politics which Dr. Nichols seems to see 
and deplore only in Rome. 

Epwarp CHANDLER 
Chapel of Trinity Church 
New York City 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF 
THE CHILD, edited by Ruth S. Eissler, 
M.D., Anna "Freud, Heinz Hartmann, 
MD.., Ernst Kris, M.D., and others. In- 
ternational Universities ee $7.50 

Nees: V or “Tue PsycHoanaytic 

Study of the Child” follows the pat- 
tern of previous publications of this An- 
nual in being a superior collection of 
psychoanalytic studies, theoretical papers, 
and clinical reports. These are of in- 
tense interest to persons engaged in the 
study of child development and in clini- 
cal psychiatric and analytic work with 
both children and adults. 

There is a diversification of subject 
matter including several papers on ego 
development, which offer both theoreti- 
cal discussions and clinical observations 
with cases; papers on the treatment of 
delinquents which throw further light 
on the understanding of this special 
problem and the need to devise special 
techniques in handling the delinquent’s 
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_ litical Crisis.” 


abnormal behavior. There are case re- 
ports of various problems arising in 
childhood such as nightmares in a seven- 
year-old boy; development of a wish for 
a child in boys; studies of the mother’s 
role in therapy of children; and others. 
It is a stimulating volume, invaluble as 
a rich collection of reference articles. 
Berry ALLEN Macruper, M.D. 
College of Medicine, New York Unwer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center 


PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL CRI- 
SIS, New Perspective from Social Sci- 
ence and Psychiatry for the Study of 
War and Politics, edited by Alfred M. 
Stanton, M.D., and Stewart E. Perry. 
Free Press. $3.75 


PROPAGANDA IN WAR AND CRISIS, 
Material for American Policy, edited 
by Daniel Lerner. George W. Stewart, 
Publisher, Inc. $4.75 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE, compiled 
by UNESCO. Columbia University Press. 
$3.75 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS OF 
PEACE AND WAR, edited by T. H. 
Pear. Published on behalf of the United 
Nations Association, Philosophical Li- 
brary. $4.75 


DEMOCRACY IN A WORLD OF TEN- 
SIONS: A Symposium prepared by 
UNESCO, edited by Richard McKeon. 
Published for UNESCO by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $4.50 

HE QUEST FOR IDEAS TO WHICH THE 

mature individual may cling in a 
world of crisis and the techniques which 
he may use to gain converts once he has 
established his philosophy have come in- 
creasingly to the fore in postwar think- 
ing. What can free men realistically be- 
lieve? What can they seek to achieve? 

These questions have baffled many in- 

telligent people. 

All five of these books present aspects 
in the intensifying battle for men’s 
minds. Three are directly tied to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
whose constitutional preamble © says, 
“Peace must be founded upon the intel- 
lectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind.” 

During the spring of 1950, the Wash- 
ington School of Psychiatry sponsored a 
series of talks by visiting social scien- 
tists on the topic, “Personality and Po- 
These five lectures  to- 
gether with three previously published 
articles in the same fields have been col- 
lected into book form. The publication 
re-emphasizes the interweaving of psy- 
chiatry and social sciences as approaches 
to understanding the political scene. 

Although it is Renzo Sereno who 
voices the idea in a discussion of psycho- 
logical warfare, the whole book might 


those who sponsor and practice it.’ 


have been variations on this key theme 


‘for mid-twentieth century survival: 3 


S bhe goal of life and the mark o 
maturity is not security but the bili 
and strength to withstand our own in- 
security without disintegrating and with- 
out outside help.” a 

Incidentally, psychological warlaey i 
described in Hs reprint of a “Psychia- 
try” article as “a dubious weapon of even 
more dubious value” except “to reassure 
But 
then, possibly that is enough justification 
if the inner maturity is lacking. ; 

Dr Harry Stack Sullivan has a chap- 
ter entitled, “Psychiatric Aspects of Mor 
ale,’ which includes a constructive dis- 
cussion of mental health and. world 


citizenship. Longest section is a dis. 
cussion of “Anti-Nazis” by David M. 
Levy. Harold D. Lasswell discusses 


“Propaganda and Mass Insecurity” ig 
the book’s initial article. 

Daniel Lerner, who established his 
position as a social scientist in “Syke 
war,” a detailed study of the psychologi- 
cal warfare against Germany, has cok 
lected most of the outstanding pieces dis- 
cussing the uses of propaganda during 
World War II and since. The anthology 
is particularly good because it is up to 
date, including some 1951 articles as well. 
as others since Pearl Harbor. Lerner has 


‘contributed an introduction to each of 


‘ 


four parts of the book. 

The three UNESCO books are studies 
by social scientists on how the world’s 
knowledge may be mobilized to imple- 
ment this UNESCO goal of peace. Two 
are collections sponsored by that or- 
ganization while the _ psychological 
studies are published for the United 
Nations Association of Great Britain. 
Most of the. material is aimed at the 
specialist rather than the traditional lay 
reader of a book intended for mass 
circulation. 

Lyman Bryson of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who contributed a chapter on the 
philosophy of Freedom of Information 
is the only United States contributor to 
the cultural survey, while Gordon W. 
Allport of Harvard University writes on 
“Guide Lines for Research in Inter- 
national Cooperation” for the UNA 
book. The third book is a symposium. 
prepared by Richard McKeon of the 
University of Chicago from replies re 
ceived to a 30-part UNESCO question- 
naire sent to world experts asking elab- 
oration of their concepts of ‘ ‘democracy” 
and how it should work. 

Hivrrer KreicopauM 
Associate professor of Journalism 
New York University 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
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ing in colorful resort city for caseworker 
h Master’s Degree in social work. Ex- 
ent personnel practices. Salary range, 
00-$4000. Salary dependent upon experi- 
e. Write Margaret Thomason, Executive 
ector, Travelers Aid Society, 127 N.W. 
| St., Miami, Florida. 


INISTRATIVE POSITION available to 
d combined research and accounting, state 
ce, Reno. Salary $4800-$5520. Write im- 
liately for further information to the Ne- 
a State Welfare Department, P.O. Box 
1, Reno, Nevada. 


S,WORKERS, particularly those interested 
child placement and family casework will 
| real opportunity in recently reorganized 
itiple service program; good supervision, 
lent training program, psychiatric consul- 
on, Reasonable case loads and good per- 
nel practices. Salary from $3,000 in accord 
h experience. Family and Children’s Serv- 
410 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


sDREN AND FAMILY CASEWORK- 
S—partially or fully trained, experience 
irable although not essential. Salary com- 
asurate with experience and_ training. 
ply: Mrs. Agnes.Clark Fulcrod, Superin- 


dent, Social Service Bureau, Danville, 
ginia. 
SWORKER — Professionally trained for 


1 established family agency. One interested 
dealing with family problems in a small 
ustrial community having many young 
mists and cultural opportunities. Salary 
AMensurates with training and experience. 
cellent personnel policies and good super- 
ion. Write Personnel Committee, Family 
vice of Midland, 113 Fitzhugh Street, 
dland, Michigan. 


HERAN CASEWORKER. Progressive 
id welfare agency in Minnesota. Member 
ld Welfare League. Write Lutheran Wel- 
e Society, 2110 First Avenue South, Min- 
polis 4, Minnesota. 


GRAM DIRECTOR (ffor group. work 
acy, Hartford, Connecticut. M.S.W., plus 
erience essential. Position available im- 
diately to work with present program di- 
tor or we can wait until July, 1952. New 
Iding. Good personnel practices. Commu- 
y Chest supported. Write 9225 Survey. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
10¢ A Word 
Minimum Space $2 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


EW DIRECTIONS AGENCY 


Professional Agency 
Zalaine Hull 


Specialists in top personnel 
for non-profit organizations. 
By appointment 
Wisconsin 7-6636 


eT 
W. 42nd St. 
y York 18, N. Y. 


KEYSTONE Personnel Associates 


1 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Beatrice Roulston—Mu. 2-7575 


ipportunities in Schools, Hospitals, 
ommunity Organizations and Social 
felfare Agencies. 


RTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
SENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
rk, PL. 7-8590. A_ professional 
reau specializing in fund-raising, 
oup work, institutional, casework, 
d medical social work positions. 


UARY 1952 


SOCIOLOGIST, 34, desires position. A.B., 
M.A., and work toward Ph.D. Minor in Psy- 
chology, Experience in teaching, group work, 
guidance and counselling. 9222 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR with Doctor’s degree in 
Counseling and Guidance interested in Super- 
intendency of State Training School or Juve- 
nile Hall, or position as Chief of Juvenile 
Bureau or Probation Department. Now Ad- 
ministrator in City Schools; formerly Psy- 
chologist of State Training School. Highest 
reterences. 9223 Survey. 


COUPLE, wife, housemother, man, recreation, 
work program, crafts, etc. Health excellent, 
mature people. 9199 Survey. 


GROUP WORKER (Male) with training and 
experience, now resident New York City. 
Experienced Community Center work, camp- 
ing education. Anxious to establish with Social 
Service Agency in children’s or youth field 
vicinity Metropolitan New York. May also 
consider overseas assignment if sufficiently 
challenging. Available after January 1. In- 
terested organizations invited to communicate 
indicating possibility available. 9217 Survey. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE for Institutional House- 
hold administration; purchasing; clothing; 
personnel; maintenance. Many years experi- 
ence as Head or Co-worker. 9214 Survey. 


FORMER EXECUTIVE national professional 
organization desires part time activity (New 
York) public relations consultant or liaison 
capacity. Race relations .expert. Just com- 
pleted tremendously successful community 
relations campaign for well known organiza- 
tion. 9224 Survey. 


DIRECTOR-SUPERINTENDENT, Male, Post 
graduate training and experience “in both 
group-work and case-work agencies, as ex- 
ecutive or superintendent. Mature—Experi- 
ence in raising funds. 9226 Survey. 


PROMOTIONS DIRECTOR for membership 
and circulation. Creator and administrator of 
membership, circulation and advertising cam- 
paigns for organizations serving the public 
interest. Available on full or part time, or 
consultative basis. 9227 Survey. 


GROUP WORK position desired by twenty- 
eight year old woman. Experience with both 
children and adult groups. Available immedi- 
ately. Write 9221 Survey. 


KNIGHTSHELME FARM 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


¢ Eat home cooked New England 
meals 


¢ Sleep in large comfortable rooms 
© Roam fifty acres of woods and 


fields 


¢ Drink in the beauty of the White 
Mountains 

© Browse in the pine panelled |i- 
brary 

© Enjoy peace and quiet of rural 
New England 


© Pay modest rates 


” 


“4 fireplace and Whippoorwill with every room. 


Mrs. Howard Knight 
Knightshelme 
Meredith, New Hampshire 
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ADVERTISING 


is due the 8th of the month 
preceding publication 


(In answering advertisements p 


Classified Cues 


CO-ED BERKSHIRE CAMP (non-sectarian) needs 
specialists as Group Leaders; also in Arts & 
Crafts, Dramatics, Music, Kindergartning. Ma- 
turity, experience in specialty with children 
necessary; camp experience desirable. Progres- 
sive program, cultural phases included. Season 
8 weeks from July Ist. First letter must include 
full details, with information re point nearest 
New York City for personal interview. CAMP. 
Box 3034 Westville Sta., New Haven, Conn. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology. and Mental Hy 
giene. Greeley Square Book Store, Box 18, 
remount Station, New York 57. 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. 
erature aescribing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina. 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


McKAY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Consultants on Service to the Blind 


Consultation service on a fee basis for 
Councils of Social Agencies, Institutions for 
the Aged, and Family Service Agencies. 
Advice on program planning, case consult- 
ation service and community organization 
of service to the blind. 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


If You Are Interested in Inves- 
tigating the Merits of the Veg- 
etarian Diet and the Principles, 
Economic and Ethical of the 
Vegetarian Way of Living 


READ 


The American Vegetarian 


A Monthly which is edited in a vital, 
dynamic, up-to-the-minute manner fea- 
turing articles by well-known authori- 
ties on 


Progressive Health 
Program For Peace On Earth 
Unique Personality Sketches 
Campaigns For Medical Liberty 
Human Interest Stories 
Meatless Recipes 
Striking Photographs 
Reports of World-Wide Activities 
and many other stimulating items that 
will keep you informed and entertained. 
If you don’t agree that this paper is 
worth $2.00 per year, 12 monthly issues 
—after you receive two issues—advise 
us why and we will refund your full 
subscription price without question. 


Subscribe and Learn the 


Today 
Vegetarian Way to Health and 
Happiness. 

Only $2.00 for a full year 


Sample copy, 25c postpaid. 


The American Vegetarian 


117 W. 48th St., New York City, Dept. S 


P.S.: “Send for free list of books on health, 
diet, etc.” 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SIMMONS. COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 
Work, Group Work. Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Summer term for experienced social workers Medical Social Work 
begins May 26, 1952. Psychiatric Social Work 


Fall semester begins September 17, 1952. Family and Child Welfare 


i h 
For information and catalogue, apply to the Social Researc 


School. Catalog will be sent on request. 


264 Bay State Road Boston 15, Massachusetts 51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Ne UsrVe 4, 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For use in social studies, classroom discussions, 1n-training 


service classes and group meetings. 


CLASSROOM RATES 


4 months $I 


Free desk copy with 5 or more subscriptions. 
Minimum order on classroom basis 3 


Copies are mailed in bulk each month to teachers, training 


directors or Group Leaders for distribution. 


Start with January or February issues 


THE SURVEY 112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
. . Payment herewith (_ ) 
Pleasetsend: mes. 72. « copies at 4 months for $1 
You may bill me(_) 
Please send me...... yearly subscriptions at $3 a year (Names are enclosed ) 
INARI neve AAT tI. atte NPR. basso saeridngug sl eawaen gee ae tee Dept: %s s's,s: atsbv erdig «Cini bo nik el eermenn nee era 
EN LCT CS Spat Meco eh ie Ort TER. eons 12G Fate aca ke oe bod oh Rite Mia COTES soe non hg eae a ANE L tae DEAT ET a ice TE 
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The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional graduate curriculum lead- 
ing to the degree 


Master of Social Work 


A basic first year of generic content leads to a 
second year of concentration in one of eight special 
fields: family case work, child welfare, medical 
social work, psychiatric social work, social group 
work, public welfare administration, social welfare 
organization, social work research. 


Applications are now being received and con- 
sidered for admission in the spring and fall of 
1952. Early inquiry is advised. For further infor- 
mation, write to The Dean. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


offers 


|. A two year graduate curriculum leading to the 
Masters degree in preparation for practice in case- 
work, group work and community organization. 


(Address inquiries for the Master's Program to Director of 
Admissions, University Admission Office, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio.) 


2. A Third Year Curriculum in casework, group work 
and community organization, preparing for ad- 
vanced practice, consultation, or supervision. 


3. A Curriculum leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Social Work, preparing for leadership in the 
professional field, including social work teaching 


and research. 


(Address inquiries for the advanced programs to THE 
DEAN, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio.) 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
School Of Social Work 


Two-Year Graduate Curriculum 


Leading to the Master's Degree 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for 
Family and Child Welfare 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Applications for the Autumn Semester 1952 


now being accepted. 


School Of Social Work 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1952 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT for "Survey" Readers 
- 

Delinquents The Progress 
In the Making of Cooperatives 


PATHS TO PREVENTION 


By SHELDON GLUECK, WITH AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Roscoe Pound Professor of Law, Harvard 
By C. MAURICE WIETING, 


University, and : a. 
ELEANOR GLUECK, Vice President and Director of Organization, 
Research Associate, Law School of Harvard Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
University 
: : 5 ; Educators are coming increasingly to realize the need for 
a Ae ence She apd Eleanor Glueck’s re- ; ‘ : Se oS) : 
The preeminence ot Sheldon ind Ele no s K's. inclusion in the public school program of a sound un- 
search and writings in the field of delinquency and crime . é ect : 
iiva®, Ikavavee Iayaeran {| =: fechalicne: ee |G Tn EE derstanding of cooperatives. Designed to help stimulate 
ee ee Ce Pere eee Oe and improve the teaching about cooperatives, this teach- 
not merely a translating of its predecessor (UNRAVEL- ; rae nf 5 tj hse ate o ae 
: Ls = sesh ae eS es : ers’ guide contains information about a ypes of co- 
ING JVENILE DELINQUENCY) initio simpler lan- 5. ; : ; : .? Pees 
zs ot Oe ) re Pes, operatives, including a review of their basic principles 
guage, but a useful condensation of its contents, with SE ane ae oe naive of Eve. widale used 
Su . : ; : aS an ané ( , , se : 
statistical tables omitted and some excellent new material. 3 I E : i es Sees : 
riculum units by which instruction on cooperatives is now 


The new chapter called “Meet Franky and Johnny’ is a 
fascinating guessing game in which the answer is revealed 
only by probing down to the deepest roots of delinquency. 
This, indeed, is what the entire book does, with the 
probes in the Gluecks’ superlatively skilled hands.’’— 
PROFESSOR AUSTIN MacCORMICK, School of Crim 
inology, University of California. Coming Jan. 16th. $3.00 


given in public schools. $3.00 


American 


Human Factors Labor Unions 
In Management WHAT THEY ARE 


AND HOW THEY WORK 
1951 REVISED EDITION 1952 REVISED EDITION 


EDITED BY SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT, j BY FLORENCE PETERSON, 
Professor, School of Business and Public Admin- Formerly Chief, Industrial Relations Division, 
istration, Cornell University U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


it tie 


The first sien of this book was hailed as “one of the x Since its original publication in 1945. this popular treat- 
Te ee Tee publications of our time on_ the ment of the American labor movement has been in con- 
luman problems that have developed between the execu- stant demand—from labor unions, industry, colleges and 
tive and the worker.’—Bulletin, California Pers | i i Thi i tion. hot anne 
M ae ulleun, Ci ia Personne the general public. This revised edition not only takes 

anagement Association. ‘This greatly enlarged revision into account the sr anges th: Aes AM: 

ina ‘ numerous changes that have taken place 
ries new book—now assembles the most sig on the labor front in recent years, but also includes 
ni cant ndings of recent years on the problems of hu- two new chapters on the international relations of A mer- 
man relations in leadership, supervision, training, per- ican labor. “A veritable mine of information and a 
ae adjustment, labor-management relations, and ‘ most useful source of reference.’—New York H i 
yroductivity. 4 Tri ‘of 1 iti eye a 
| ) $4.00 [ribune (of the first edition). Coming Jan. 16th. $3.50 


a 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd Street HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 
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